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"Be still and know that I am God/' Ps. 46:10. 

"And the Lord said unto Moses, Get thee up into this mount Abarim 
and see the land which I have given imto the children of Israel. And when 
thou hast seen it, thou shalt be gathered unto thy people, as Aaron, thy brother 
was gathered." — Num. 27:12, 13. 

"He being dead, yet speakcth." — Heb. 11 :4. 
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OST truly we are living 



"In a grand and awful time, 
In an age, on ages telling. 
To be living is sublime." 



Events pregnant with a world-wide significance are passing 
so rapidly before our eyes, that we can scarcely apprehend their 
full import. 

The lesson of yesterday, startling, novel, and of vast meaning, 
is almost obscured by that of today. Solemn and suggestive as 
were the voices of the night-time of our sorrow and war, they 
are surpassed by the warning utterances of our wondrous deliv- 
erances and gladness. 

A giant young nation is awaking from its slumbers, shaking 
off its drowsy feelings, and addressing itself to such work as the 
world never witnessed. In this waking there are the usual 
strugglings of flesh and spirit, of inclination against duty, of 
prejudice against principle, and of foolish and fleshly parleyings 
with self -ease, pride and luxury. 

The present hour is one of great importance. We are assem- 
bled in obedience to the will of the President of the United 
States, to improve a day of national humiliation and prayer, in 
view of the strange and terrible visitation of sorrow that has 
been permitted to fall upon the nation, in the death of President 

9 
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Lincoln, making the country "one great house of mourning ;^^ 
and "to unite in solemn service to Almighty God, in memory of 
the good man who has been removed/' We are met in common 
with thousands "to contemplate his virtues, and to mourn his 
sudden and violent end,'' to improve the lessons of his life, and to 
consult an event in its providential meanings, which has shaken 
the world, and marked the age in which we live. 

This is a day for tears, and for tender yielding of the heart to 
God's instructions ; a day for thought, for prayer, for the sober 
contemplation of duty, for a calm survey of the great work de- 
volved upon us; a day for the rallying of the Nation's better 
nature, and of the great moral forces which are to follow up the 
fruits of victory. 

It is scarcely expected that we shall dwell so much on the 
character of Lincoln, as that we shall bow ourselves before God, 
and bending before the storm of His wise permitting, humbly 
ask "Lord what wilt thou have us do?" 

For many weeks our minds and hearts have been full of this 
wonderful man. The press, the pulpit, and the fireside have 
glowed with the repetition of his name and virtues. Horror at 
the black and cowardly manner of his taking off, and disgust at 
the system and the political belief which bore such inhuman 
fruit, have mingled with the softening memory of the true and 
the good man ; and while we have learned to hate crime, we have 
come to love and honor goodness and truth more than ever be- 
fore. 

Two worlds are uniting in the testimony of his real greatness. 
While the true portraiture of the man is as yet impossible, the 
conviction is deepening that in him we have had an unusual 
actor upon the theatre of life ; in him 

"A combination, and a form indeed 
Where every God did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man." 
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Gentle^ and yet bold; shrewd and yet nobly honest; of great 
political sagacity; firm in his principles, yet possessing a magi- 
cal influence upon his opponents ; with a religious soul, but of no 
religious pretension; a philanthropist, a patriot, and a states- 
man, he takes his place among the Wilberforces, the Howards, 
the Gromwells, the Hancocks, and the Washingtons, the peer of 
any, if not the superior of all. 

In Lincoln's death a great light has gone out in all the habita- 
tions of men over the entire world. A calamity has befallen 
humanity, sending its forceful shock to the sensitive ends of the 
earth. Wherever labor seeks respect and requite; wherever 
honesty in private and public life, is held in honor; wherever the 
poor, the down-trodden, and the oppressed mourn beneath the 
lash, or sink into degradation because elevation is forbidden; 
wherever freedom's shrines are loved, and freedom's names are 
sweet; wherever man is respected for his dignity, and worth, 
not wealth, is estimable, Lincoln's death will come to add fresh 
sorrow to despondency and to dash for a time the hopes of virtue. 

Among noticeable circumstances nothing is more striking 
than the universality of this great affliction, and the personal 
appropriation of the event to the private, sacred, tearful grief of 
man, woman, and child, of difl^ering sects, parties, nationalities 
and races. A fearful blow has fallen upon the beating heart of 
the nation, already torn and bleeding, and strong men weep; and 
strife, and bitterness, and paltry partizanship hide away before 
the majesty of so sacred and so mighty a woe. 

Abraham Lincoln has passed away from earth to the bosom of 
the Divine ! The beloved chief of the nation, the friend of the 
oppressed, the foe of tyranny, the honest patriot, the second 
Washington, the providential saviour of this great land, the man 
of the people, has become a Martyr to Freedonu 

I wish to call especial attention to the Providential signifi- 
cance of the death of Lincoln. 
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Sorrow, pain, change and death are the common lot. ^^Man is 
bom unto trouble as the sparks fly upward." A divine purpose 
is to be fulfilled in the permitted suffering of mankind. As those 
trees are sturdiest, that are most exposed to the storms, so 
human character develops its highest qualities under trial. Dif- 
ficulties are the nurse of manly energy. 

There is much more of woe in the world than of happiness; 
though some one has said that ''while at this moment somewhere 
darkness is covering the face of the earth, it is also true that 
somewhere smiles are playing on human faces, and half the 
world is bathed in light and sunshine." And still earth is the 
crucible, and mankind is ''in the fires." Earthquakes destroy 
entire cities, and fill a land with mourning. Pestilence bears 
thousands to untimely graves and nips the glowing promise of 
many a brightening life ; war strips nations of their youth, their 
wealth and their power, and causes the multiplication of weep- 
ing homes and hearts. It might be different ; God could change 
this state of things. Yet He "doth not afflict willingly nor grieve 
the children of men." He sees it better that we should not 

**love this earth so well 

As not to long with God to dwell." 

In this light we are to view the event which calls us together. 
In no point could we be more tenderly touched. Our furnace 
fires had been heated six times, it was necessary that they should 
be intensified to the seventh degree. 

The result has vindicated the wisdom of the permissive Provi- 
dence. The event was a refining process that purged the nation, 
and men drew nearer to God and to each other, under the bitter 
trial. 

Lincoln was removed at a time when he could best be spared. 
Evidently he was the man for the hour in the times in which he 
lived. His rare good sense, his honesty, his shrewd insight into 
political events, his single eye to the weal of the whole land, his 
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unbending devotion to the principle of equal rights, to the Union, 
and to the authority of the laws, all fitted him for his days and 
place. 

But the hour of his work drew on when he could say, ^It is 
finished/' The dark hour for which he was given was about to 
yield to a glorious period of triumph, and repose. It were long 
enough to live to have accomplished such work as his. One chap- 
ter of history ended here ; another was to begin. 

Like Moses at Nebo, he saw the land, and when he had seen it 
he was gathered unto his fathers. Though he lived not to enjoy 
the fruition of his hopes, he gained that which was better. How 
deep, how full, how calm, how intense must have been his grati- 
fication at the sight of the crumbling and falling of the boastful 
house of sin and violence, and the rising in mighty proportions, 
and in assured stability of the temple of liberty! 

Thus Daniel, too, in the midst of usefulness, when apparently 
most needed by the age, and the crisis, confessing God before an 
idolatrous people, and maintaining his integrity in the most try- 
ing ordeal, was summoned away. Yet his work was done. 

Abraham Lincoln died with words of forgiveness on his lips, 
and purposes of amnesty and good will in his heart; died in the 
work of saving this nation, and of scattering the seeds of life, 
and prosperity, whose fruit the descendants of his murderers 
will eat, and bless God for. How strange that the world's bene- 
factors should thus be treated. The bitter cry, "Crucify Him," 
"Crucify Him," was raised against one who was even then bless- 
ing his enemies. 

"As on the fragrant sandal tree 
The woodman's axe descends, 

And she who bloomed so beauteously 
Beneath the strong stroke bends, 

E'en on the edge that caused her death. 
Dying she breathes her scented breath, 

As if betokening in her fall, 
Peace to her foes, and lave to all/' 



* 
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We are taught in this event the lesson of trust in God. Men 
fail, but God endures. 

Never in history has God's care over His people been more 
beautifully illustrated than in every part and point of the strug- 
gle which ended in the death of the President Never was the 
affectionate trust and devotion of any people more fully tested 
and challenged. There have been many dark days,— Kiays of 
disaster, of defeat, of weakness,, and irresolution. There have 
been hours when the strongest hearts grew weary and sick at the 
hope deferred : when the cause of freedom seemed hopelessly en- 
vironed with embittered and gigantic foes ; when at home and 
abroad, in cabinet councils, and in the leadership of armies, in 
the exchequer, and in seats of justice, doubt, enmity, and dis- 
loyalty reared themselves like dangerous rocks in the track of 
the distressed ship of state, and good men anxiously prayed 
"0 Lord, how long?" 

Through all God kept us. In the belief of God's care Lincoln 
ever trusted. Cheerfully did he bear up, ascribing our successes 
to Him, and directing the great heart of the Nation to the God 
of truth and right. Herein alone is the Nation's hope. The edi- 
fice of human liberty can stand secure only when it rests upon 
God's truth. The question. of our strength, existence, and power 
as a nation is more a question of the Christian life, faith, and 
purity of the people, than it is even of our admirable Constitu- 
tion. It is ground of hope that the general exclamation under 
the astounding tidings of the assassination was, '^God lives." 
This tempers our sorrow today, and is the bow of promise in the 
disturbed atmosphere of our political life. 

That there might remain no lingering doubt of the character 
of 

" the evil thing 

That severs and estranges," 

Lincoln's death was permitted. 
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The spirit of slavery exhibited itself in that hour in its native 
character, without any glosses. It was true to itself — ^its tradi- 
tionSy its character, and its spirit Its true tendency ever is to 
weaken the bonds of virtue, to pamper and glorify self, to feed 
the lust of power, to demoralize the manly nature, to degrade the 
essential dignity of labor, to build up an aristocracy of family, 
of birth, and of property, to dehumanize immortal manhood on 
the plea of inferiority, to destroy the marriage relation, to 
estrange the ties of kindred, to crush the aspirings of mind, and 
to encourage acts, the record of which makes the cheek of hu- 
manity blush. Brutality, oppression, wrong, libertinism and 
murder, are its unfailing, inevitable characteristics. It cannot 
brook the slightest opposition. The imperious will of Southern 
petty princes becomes too well accustomed to unquestioned sway 
to allow of any interference with their affairs. All the worst 
passions of human nature are stirred by the cry of "Abolition," 
because all the lowest passions of the nature find gratification in 
the existence of slavery. The death of Lincoln was the legiti- 
mate fruit of slavery, contemplated with ardent desire from the 
beginning of the struggle. Slavery was the gathering swooping 
whirlwind, its point was Booth, its destructive fury was most 
manifest upon the tall representative man of freedom. 

And yet that blow was not aimed so much at the man Lincoln 
as at the cause of which he was the bold exponent. The blow 
was aimed at your heart, and mine ; at the hated North, the vile 
monster Freedom, the plebeian crew. In evidence of this I give 
you some jottings of a visit which I have just made to Richmond 
and Petersburg the late seat of the Rebellion. It was mine to 
mingle with high and low, with the refined and the uncultured, 
the white and black, in the routes of travel, the parlor, the hotd, 
and the negro quarters. There is no mistaking the feeling. Bitr 
temess, hate, pride, and a deep sense of injury prevail in South- 
em minds. Scorn of the best blood of the North, contempt for 
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its most brilliant talent, and an aristocratic exclusiveness find 
irrepressible expression. With the Southern people Jeff. Davis 
is a saint — one of the most conscientious and devoted of Chris- 
tians. In their estimation the war has developed but two Gen- 
erals at all worthy of the title, or gifted with military ability — 
Lee and McGlellan. Commendation of New Jersey is on every 
lip. Sensible as I am of the good opinion of others, and desirous 
of appreciation of myself, and of my State, I was chagrined to 
find among the bitter enemies of Freedom and Union such 
hearty admiration of New Jersey. "She has been truer to us 
than Maryland." From the elegant banker at Petersburg to the 
Hotspur of the Spotswood, at Richmond, but one expression of 
good feeling prevailed in this direction. Generally Lincoln's 
death awakens no horror. Booth's crime finds no stem censure. 

"Hot burns the fire 
W^ere wrongs expire; 
Nor spares the hand, 
That from the land 
Uproots the ancient evil. 

What gives the wheat fields blades of steel ? 
^^^lat points the rebel cannon? 

What sets the roaring rabble's heel 

On the old star spangled pennon ? 

What breaks the oath 

Of the men of the south? 

What whets the knife 

For the Union's life? 

Hark to the answer, Slavery. 



"But blest the ear, 

That yet shall hear 
The jubilant bell, 

That rings the knell 

Of Slavery forever." 



"^ 
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Among the lessons of the hour is that of the essential and 
original equality of the races and nationalities centering in this 
land. 

The doctrine of the South, in sympathy with which are hun- 
dreds here, is that the black man is not a human being. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the importance of this question. 
Every living creature that is not a human being is a beast^ and is 
by God's law subject to man's rule, laid under the laws which 
govern property, and lives for the sole convenience of man. The 
hopes of eternity, the joys of redemption, the blood of Christ, the 
visions of faith, the ordinances of religion, and the fellowship of 
saints, are for man alone, not for animals. However slight the 
difference, if the creature be not human, it is simply an animal. 

The strangest recklessness has prevailed on this subject. Men 
have willingly assumed the doctrine that the African race is not 
human, in simple justification of their deeds of oppression. Rous- 
seau and Voltaire, avowed infidels, assumed that the African 
was but a superior type of Orang Outang. The same class of 
reasoning was adopted years ago to prove that the Dutch origin- 
ally were fish, which being left high and dry by the tide, gradu- 
ally accommodated themselves to the change of circumstances. 
The tails being no longer useful, they gradually wore away. A 
high authority says,* "according to the definition of species, the 
question is settled at once, there can be no doubt that all men are 
of one family." He adds, "Cuvier and Buffon, and Lawrence, 
and Pritchard, and Blumenbach, in fact, all respectable authorir 
ties in physiology, admit that mankind must be regarded as one 
species, and that there is nothing in their differences of appear- 
anee vMch forbids their derivation from a single pair^ He 
continues : "All analogy and the results of all arithmetical calcu- 
lation with regard to the numerical increase of mankind lead to 



* Dr. T. £. Bond, Jr., of Baltimore. 
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this conclusion. And if we add tx> the weight of evidence thus 
gathered, the direct testimony of all respectable tradition, it is 
sufficiently established that men have sprung from a single 
pair." 

Buffon and Hunter contend ^^that the preservation of species 
is perpetually provided for in the law, that animals derived from 
parents of different kinds will not perpetuate their race; that 
the various species of animals have been preserved unmixed for 
ages, which could not have been the case unless some such rule 
of propagation had existed.'' 

The popular objection to the peculiar physical structure of the 
African is simply absurd. "Every large collection of people 
for any considerable length of time separated from the rest by 
civil institutions and geographical lines, have assumed peculiari- 
ties of appearance quite remarkable and inexplicable. A Ger- 
man is easily distinguished from a Spaniard, and even a Scotch- 
man from an Irishman.'' I appeal again to Dr. Bond: "Innum- 
erable intermixtures and modifications of ancient differences in 
color, &c., have undoubtedly taken place. Indeed the changes of 
comparatively few years have completely obliterated powerful 
races. What denizen of Rome or Greece can trace his unmixed 
pedigree back to the powerful and polished people who made 
those names so famous in story? Nay, what Englishman can 
show that he is of purely Saxon lineage?" 

The fact is unquestioned that if the negro be condemned on 
craniological principles, we must conclude the highest type of 
female beauty, the statue of Venus, to represent the head of an 
idiot 

It is claimed that the African has always been in subjection, 
when the truth is, that the negroes have never been conquered 
by the whites. 

It must be borne in mind that "no people have ever civilized 
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themselves, and circumstances have prevented the civilizing 
forces from acting upon them/' 

^^Civilization has stretched her hand to the Indian, and he has 
refused it She has trodden the African with unrelenting stern- 
ness, yet, while groaning under her feet, he has perceived her 
graces and imitated her arts/' 

The negro has evinced a remarkable reach of moral power, 
and an apprehension of religious truth only to be associated with 
the highest capacity. Where he has been allowed the privilege 
he has risen to excellence in religion and in war. Fidelity, 
courage, intelligence, endurance, patriotism, and military apti- 
tude, have found perfect illustration among the negroes of this 
war. 

So far as the natural inferiority of the black race is concerned, 
we have ample testimony to the fact that some of the most culti- 
vated of the ancients were negroes. Dr. Pritchard sums up 
thus : ^*We may consider the general result of the facts which we 
can collect concerning the physical character of the Egyptians to 
be this, that the national configuration prevailing in the most 
ancient times was nearly the negro form, with wooly hair, but 
that in a later age this character had become considerably modi- 
fied, and changed, and that a part of the population of Egypt re- 
sembled the modem Hindoos. The general complexion was 
black, or at least-a very dusky hue.*' 

"The great Sphinx," says Dr. Bond, "and many other ancient 
Egyptian works of art, are delineations of the negro counten- 
ance; and Herodotus describes the ancient Egyptians as black 
skinned and wooly-haired." 

Turning to Rollin I find these words : "Egypt was ever consid- 
ered by all the ancients as the most renowned school for wisdom 
and politics, and the source from whence most arts and sciences 
were derived. This kingdom bestowed its noblest labors and 
finest arts on the improvement of mankind, and Greece was so 
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sensible of this that its most illustrious men, as Homer, Pytha- 
goras, Lycurgus, and Solon, with many more whom it is needless 
to mention, travelled into Egypt to complete their studies, and 
draw from that fountain whatever was most rare and valuable 
in every kind of learning." 

In our day, in the South, the principal objection of Southern 
leaders to the employing of black soldiers was, that it would be 
degrading for the South to owe its salvation to the black race. 
Yet proud and cultivated Greece was pleased to sit at the feet of 
black men for improvement. 

There is never a prouder victory for man than when he rises 
superior to prejudice; when, doing violence to mere fancy or 
taste, or training, he determines to do right. Next to the dis- 
grace of human bondage is the shame of caste, and of pride of 
color, or of lineage. 

**Unless above himself he can erect himself, 
How poor a thing is man." 

The true idea is that a man's a man only in those qualities of 
mind and heart which honor the species, irrespective of color or 
form. I have come to regard the presence of mixed races as part 
of the great problem of probation. The black is here to test our 
better nature. There is hope of that man who can pass a black 
man without feeling uncomfortable. But I pity him who can 
find no better sport than to make perpetual war upon the negro. 
He seems to fear the promised rivalry of a people that shall yet 
develop eloquence, art, science, and religion in their divinest 
forms. The time is coming, when these people will mingle freely 
in society, never to lose their race-traits, but in ever abiding 
testimony of the power of enlightened humanity to rise superior 
to prejudice, and to honor the likeness of God, whether framed 
in ebony or in ivory. 
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"There's a good time coming, when 

The pen shall supersede the sword ; 

And right, not might shall be the Lord ; 

Worth, not birth shall rule mankind, 
And be acknowledged stronger. 

The proper impulse has been given, 
Wait a little longer.*' 

Nowhere is the idea that the negro^ freed, will not work, so 
warmly repelled as among the colored people of the South. "Who 
then will work?" said Albert Parker, a freed slave with blue eyes 
and light curly hair, to me at Petersburg, "Our white masters 
and mistresses cannot work. Our ladies have never put on their 
own shoes or stockings yet, or arranged their own hair." 

•If," said another dusky citizen, "the colored people won't 
work let them starve." 

Let them learn to care for, to think for themselves, to struggle 
with difficulties, to develop, if ever so slowly, the powers that are 
inherent in all of the human family. 

What a worthy work ! How grand the triumph ! to make of 
the degraded African a man ; of his race a people. It is civiliza- 
tion to take the street children of our cities, and educate them. I 
love to watch the unfolding of a flower, or to plant the unpromis- 
, ing "slip," and then to watch its taking root, and its growth un- 
til it becomes a real, living, gladsome, blooming fact. It is an 
honor to America to achieve an independence, and to take a lead- 
ing place among the free people of the earth, but it is an equal 
honor to her in her pride, and power to stoop to recognize the 
stamp of our Divine Father in the soul of an abject race, and 
with noble feeling to say to them, he freCy be equal in all our 
rights and privileges. 

Was Abraham Lincoln degraded in our esteem last night 
when we heard from Frederick Douglass, a negro, that Lincoln 
sought his counsel and enjoyed "a good time in conversing*' with 
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him about his people, and the means of their enlargement? Nay, 
I loved Lincoln more for that testimony. Who is harmed by the 
elevation of Douglass? Who is degraded in his wonderful elo- 
quence? What interest, civil, or religious, or social, is dis- 
turbed? 

The bugbear of amalgamation is continually flaunted in the 
eyes of the people. I will say to all anxious ones, who are trem- 
bling on this account, that the colored race does not ask any 
favors of this kind; that the demand thus far has been on the 
other side, and that the white lords of the South have asked and 
compelled more favors in this direction than the blacks have 
ever asked. But in another century Amalgamation will not be 
nearly so hateful a word as Abolition has been in this. Many a 
black Webster, and Clay, and Whitefield will enchant listening 
thousands by their eloquence and power in Halls of Congress, 
and in seats of justice and religion. But we can afford to let this 
question take care of itself. Having escaped rebellion and 
Southern domination, we are not to be frightened by the doleful 
cry of ^^amalganuUionr 

We are taught to prize beyond price the Freedom which has 
cost us so much to win and to maintain. 

Human freedom in its highest forms is the concomitant of 
the Gospel. Proclaim the latter and you secure, sooner or later, 
the former. Christianity never follows true civilization, but like 
the prow of a ship, it divides the unbroken wave of social and 
civil existence and bids men follow to the region of their truest 
aspirations. The sunken buoy carried to the bottom of the sea 
will possess an upward tendency still, which asserts itself in the 
moment of release, when it will move eagerly toward the sur- 
face, throwing back in its ascent the superincumbent waters. 
Thus the spirit of Liberty, unquenchable, irrepressible but 
awaits the fitting hour to break through the sluggish mass of 
monarchical forms, and tyrannical authority, to repose calmly 
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in the light of a high civilization and a divine faith. Like the 
ark of olden times, outriding the destructive storm and deluge, 
it fbats over the world at once the cradle of a new life and the 
i^ymbol of God's care. 

All through the dark ages men were repeating to themselves 
the word Liberty. Luther in Germany, and Frederick the Good 
Elector, withstood despotism and announced the rights of man. 
Zwingli caught up, and repeated the echo through the glens and 
over the mountain heights of Switzerland. Over among the 
dykes of the Netherlands, William of Orange did worthy battle 
for this principle. The English revolution still further de- 
veloped it. The idea of the equality of mankind became a doc- 
trine. But a new field was needed. A little band sought these 
shores and found a refuge from intolerance. They submitted to 
equal hardships; equally braved peril and grew to a nation, 
and a power, the brightening success of which has been the bea- 
con light of a tempest tossed world to point to the haven of rest 
and plenty. 

" Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 

_ » 

Of fleeting life, its lustre and perfume." 

Freedom, sustained by Christian faith and influences, is the 
basis of the highest exploits of mind, the most stirring schemes 
of philanthropy, the most dazzling feats of valor, and the most 
extended triumphs of industry. Its province is to call into 
active life the best and purest forces of our being, and to stimu- 
late to virtue, to learning, and to art. 

Pour years ago in the very heart of the nation, a conspiracy 
which had long strengthened itself under the very dome of the 
National Capitol, unfolded its demon-like form and struck at the 
Nation's life. The flag of our fathers, the symbol of freedom, 
the glorious banner of our western civilization, was shot down, 
and its folds were trampled by the feet of traitors. 

The Slave States arrayed themselves against the general Gov- 
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eminent, and without a single justification, inaugurated a 
separate nationality in the interests of human slavery. Seces- 
sion was announced as a God-given right, and treason was justi- 
fied from the example of the children of Israel in the Exodus, 
and from the example of the patriots of 1776. Thus began the 
most wicked, causeless, powerful, and bloody rebellion known to 
history. If this movement be likened to t^e Exodus of the 
Hebrews from Egyptian bondage, secessionists must first prove 
that they were oppressed, enslaved, and captives in a strange 
land. Instead of this they held the reins of power and dictated 
terms to the American Union for fifty years. It would be more 
proper to argue from the Scripture account, the duty of some 
dark-skinned Moses of Southern Slavery to lead the Exodus of 
the black race from the fearful oppression and wrong exercised 
over them by their luxurious Southern masters. 

It would be in place, too, to trace the history of the Egyptian 
effort, in the attempt of the South to keep God's people enslaved, 
and to understand that in their blind purpose to oppose the 
march of human progress, they have invoked a thousand woes, 
worse than the plagues of Egypt, and that in the end they were 
destined, like their prototype, to meet a terrible engulphment in 
the red sea of blood into which they so madly rushed. 

History will record the attempt of Southern aristocracy to ele- 
vate itself at the expense of the bondmen, and to climb to wealth 
and power on the shoulders of an abject people, whose minds, 
manhood, and morals, they were willing to crush in their selfish 
aims ; and the same pen will show how the black man unexpect- 
edly slipped from beneath, and how places were changed and the 
tables were turned. 

The glory of our nation is its absorption and employment of 
the representatives of all races and peoples of the earth, its 
blending and fusing of all the forces of humanity; that out of all 
might come a perfect nation, recognizing the brotherhood of 
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man, and offering a common asylum for the oppressed of all 
lands and of all complexions. The men who claim this as the 
land of the white man, ignore the genius and aim of our glorious 
nationality, and evidently took the wrong route when they aban- 
doned the land of their birth. They should have gone to China. 
The franchises of this republic cannot be safely denied to classes 
of our fellow citizens on the account of their foreign name, lan- 
guage, or appearance. Other qualifications may be demanded, 
but not those of the cuticle. 

In a republican form of government there is ever a danger of 
radicalism and anarchy. While true liberty is never licentiouSi 
but flourishes best under judicious laws which seek to restrain 
the evil disposed, there is yet a morbid tendency to impatience 
under authority. Our hope is in the Word of God, and in the in- 
fluences of Evangelical Christianity alone. It is impossible to 
check the tide, but it is in our power to direct its course. It is 
not desirable to destroy the mettlesome and restive horse, nor is 
it necessary in order to prevent his doing damage. Let him be 
simply controlled and guided by an intelligent and kind mastery. 
We do not ask that electricity shall be suspended and stricken 
from the list of beneflcent forces in nature, simply because it 
holds a fearful power of mischief in its grasp. It is too useful a 
servant, too good a friend. But we want to control and bind 
it to our own uses. We see the dangerous tendencies of freedom 
when uncontrolled, but do not hence wish to return to despotism, 
though this would be preferable to anarchy. Nor is it necessary. 
Let the principle of American independence be borne in mind ; 
let the spirit of our patriot sires animate their children ; let the 
Constitution be kept from unholy and ambitious interference; 
let the maxims of the fathers of our country be cherished by 
their children, and Liberty will but rise to her most beneficent 
activity, and mankind be carried forward to the realization of 
its highest hopes. How apt and beautiful is the idea, somewhere 
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represented in a painting, of George Washington standing upon 
the steps of the Capitol while the clouds grow dark and tho 
fierce lightnings threaten : with a sword drawn, he catches the 
electricity upon its point and guides it harmless to the ground. 

"Truth, freedom, virtue, these have power. 

If rightly cherished, to uphold, sustain. 

And bless a nation in its darkest hour. 

Neglect them, her material gifts are vain. 

In dust shall her weak wing be dragged and soiled, 

And Liberty be crushed 'neath toys for which she basely toiled." 

Let us not fail, today, to gather hope for the future. The fall 
of our chief should be the occasion of a sturdier purpose; his 
death the birth of a new life. The greatest triumphs of our war 
have been our disasters. We were scarcely ready for the future 
that is opening so grandly upon us, until sanctified by the bap- 
tism of disappointment and suffering. We stand today in the 
portal of a Beulah in national history; a glad morning unfolds 
its blushing beauties after a long night. Our cherished Union, 
whose links form the necklace of Freedom, is re-established, 
while disunion has received a rebuke that dismisses it from de- 
cent society. Secession may succeed better in Great Britain 
where it is looked on with much favor; but in this land its name 
will ever be associated with the chivalry of poison, assassina- 
tion, and starvation, and remain the synonym of shame, of fail- 
ure, and of wrong. 

The future of the whole country is hopeful — that of the South 
especially. What though her fields are wasted, her cities and 
towns silent, shattered, and grass-grown, her people dispirited 
and impoverished, has she not had the awful incubus of Slavery 
removed from her breast, and is she not for the first time in her 
history released to go up and "possess the land?" At present 
there is much bitterness. I found men advocating the secession 
theory still, though deprecating the practice. Many lately rich 
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are penniless. Southern fields are wasted, and Southern energy 
is prostrated. A new day is dawning, however, and the hith- 
erto undeveloped resources of that glowing, fertile land will yet 
astonish the world. 

"Behold the day of promise comes, full of inspiration, 
The blessed day of prophets sung, for the healing of the nations, 
Old midnight errors flee away ; they soon will all be gone, 
While Heavenly Angels seem to say, the good time's coming on. 

The captive now b^ns to rise, and burst his chains asunder ; 
While politicians stand aghast, in anxious fear and wonder. 
No longer shall the bondman sigh beneath the galling fetters; 
He sees the dawn of Freedom nigh and reads the golden letters." 

Not less assuring of our future is the fate of the leaders of the 
rebellion. It is a satisfaction to know that mischievous men can- 
not be allowed to carry out, at pleasure, their intrigues against 
the peace of society, and that the rebel leaders must find a home 
in some other land, or bear the punishment of their crimes. It is 
a guarantee of safety for the future that some of the most earn- 
est of the rebel conspirators shall expiate their horrible offences 
on the gallows. Their crime needs just such characterization. 
In no bitterness, or party rancor; in no personal dislike, nor in 
revenge, is this uttered. It is fitting that a crime or crimes like 
that of Davis, Lee, and Breckenridge, should be clearly defined, 
for the good of mankind, and for the vindication of virtue, law, 
and humanity. 

In the accession of a new President, possessed of the highest 
administrative ability, tried in the fires of rebellion, and prompt 
and decisive in character; in national resources, so vast that cal- 
culation is bewildered in attempting to comprehend them; and 
in a soldiery whose intelligence, bravery, endurance, dash, chi- 
valric bearing, and sincere patriotism, diallenge the admiration 
of the world, our future seems calmly bright and full of hope. 

Our honored dead are a rich heritage to our land. Their 
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memory abides, freshly green, to constitute in the years that are 
to come, guardian influences for the strengthening and stimu- 
lating of their sons. They form the "doud of witnesses" in the 
presence of whom we are urged to run our national career. We 
pay honor today to their names, their heroism, and their sacri- 
fices. 

"Ye glorious dead! not unavenged shall sleep 
Your honored dust. No tomb may rear its head 
Your deeds to tell. But living statues steep 
With tears, the grass, that sighs above thy bed. 

There shall the hermit oft resort to weep ; 

The ground be hallowed with the pilgrim's tread; 

Thy sons shall never yield to fell despair 

The bright and blessed hopes that cluster there." 

Liet us not forget that the great object of all government is the 
benefit and happiness of the whole — the greatest good to the 
greatest number — a good old democratic doctrine in which most 
of us have been reared. 

Liet us continue to demonstrate to the world the superiority of 
free institutions, in a well directed course of self-government, 
proceeding independently of kings, nobles, titles, and pomp, and 
sustained by true patriotism and intelligent self-control. 

Nor ought we to forget that the truest insignia of an Ameri- 
can citizen is Virtue. Intelligence, temperance, and personal 
uprightness, should be traits of our people characterizing them 
in all their intercourse with each other,' or with foreign nations. 
Our flag must remain of untainted honor and faith. Of as great 
moment, at the present, is this to us, and to the world, as at the 
first. The world is in a transition state. Momentous events 
casts their shadows already before. Men are in expectancy 
of some wider development of the free principle in human gov- 
ernment. Anxious are the looks and questions directed to this 
land. No other country has such a history — strange, impres- 
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sive, and sublime. God forbid that the struggling, suffering, 
and oppressed millions on the face of the globe should ever fail 
to see the folds of the star-spangled banner waving over ''the 
land of the free and the home of the brave/' the earnest of suc- 
cess and the language of sympathy. As Ireland, as India, as the 
once free lands of Asia, would we be now, but for the doctrines 
and labors of the Washingtons, the Laf ayettes, the Jeffersons, 
and the Lincolns, of our history. Let us emulate their virtues, 
while we cherish their principles, and carry forward the struc- 
ture which their labors founded, until the glorious temple of 
liberty shall reach its completion and overshadow all lands. 

Thousands on thousands have fallen martyrs to the cause of 
the Union, of Truth, and of Humanity. Thousands are the crip- 
pled testimonies of the wicked hate of rebellion. The light of 
thousands of homes has gone out amidst the wail of widowed 
and orphaned hearts. But here ceases the sad record. Beyond 
the lives and health of our brave soldiery, the nation has suffered 
but little. Commerce has revived, and plenty abounds. To com- 
pensate for the offerings of life and treasure, we have a peace 
that, as Lincoln hoped, has ''come to stay, and which will be 
worth the keeping for all future time.'' Soon, at best, the thou- 
sands who occupy these scenes, the millions spread over these 
States will all have passed away as a dream. What avails then, 
with God, the lingering of a few years longer, or the hastening 
away by a few years sooner of these brief -lived beings? "For a 
thousand years in His sight are but as yesterday." If we gain 
then the settlement of grave questions of Himianity, Civiliza- 
tion, and Government; if the last vestige of the terrible woe of 
Slavery be removed, we may claim the good obtained to have 
been cheaply purchased. 

Our national power stands nobly vindicated today, before the 
world, in the splendid achievements of our Army and Navy. The 
prowess of our people and their attachment to principle shine 
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forth in the names of Donelson, Vicksburg^ Antietam, Fred- 
ericksburg, Gettysburg, New Orleans, Spottsylvania, and the 
plains of Petersburg. The names of the Sumners, the Keamys, 
the Sedgwicks, the Shermans, the Sheridans, and the Grants of 
our nation, are a tower of strength to us. Hail then this hour — 
its issues are the vastest the world ever knew. 
Wrong is vanquished ! Right triumphs ! 

"There is a fount about to stream; 
There is a light about to beam ; 
There is a warmth about to flow ; 
There is a flower about to blow ; 
There is a midnight blackness, changing 

Into gray. 
Men of thought, and men of action, 

Qear the way. 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen ; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men; 
Aid it paper, aid it type; 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe ; 
And our earnest must not slacken 

Into play. 
Men of thought, and men of action, 

Qear the way." 

— Chakles Mackay. 
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THE ROLE OF DOCTORS' SONS IN THE LINCOLN 

ADMINISTRATION 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OP GOVERNMENT 

(In part from a paper read November 16. 1915, before the Book and Journal Oub at 

Baltimore and published in the Medical Record, N. Y.) 

THE important part taken by doctors^ sons in the regime of 
Lincoln does not appear to be generally known, if, indeed, it 
has ever been recognized. Nor in the case of most of these 
participants, do the customary biographical sketches give any 
indication of the medical parentage. 

Except as casually included in medical history and memorials, 
that side of medical life which may be termed the Sociology of 
the Profession has been but little studied. Kelly has explored the 
relation of physicians to botany, and doubtless there have been 
efforts in one or another direction that deserve mention. 

Such a sociology represents a more democratic phase than 
does isolated achievement or individual prowess. And it might 
naturally be expected that in America it would have both a 
larger field and a sounder appreciation than elsewhere. There 
is now an abundance of material on the sociological side concern- 
ing the profession itself. Though in its entirety a large subject, 
many parts are sufficiently complete in themselves to admit of 
separate presentation. 

In the historic interest of our members, to offset attacks on 
our calling, and as a genetic study, the gathering of material of 
this order has a larger warrant than merely to gratify curiosity. 

Since the days of the Revolution no period in our country's 
history has been so stressful, so fraught with danger, and so 
seriously in need of wise guidance, as that of the Civil War. The 
leader of that time was Lincoln. The superior quality of his 
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wisdom in action and in the selection of his immediate support- 
ers is recognized. It consequently becomes a matter of deep in- 
terest to size up the mental atmosphere of his surroundings, and 
to see if any clear element is recognizable. That he had a true 
genius for gathering and utilizing opponents as well as presum- 
able congenials renders any element in his make-up and enUmr- 
age the more striking. 

It is easy to pick out the men who officially and personally 
stood next to him, distinctly more so than most others, and this 
group became more pronounced as his administration pro- 
gressed. At least four of these were his own choice; and doubt- 
less he was consulted about the selection of some of the others. 
For the present purpose it is only necessary to give an outline 
sketch of each, sufficient to show his standing, relation and 
paternity. Most interested readers can fill in much from mem- 
ory. The cases in point are as follows : 

1. Judge David Davis, the private adviser and legal friend of 
Lincoln, who accompanied him in both these relations on the 
momentous journey in February, 1861, to Washington, and re- 
mained in the capacity unofficially. He had not acquired at that 
time all the national reputation that came later (U. S. Judge, 
Senator from Illinois, and in 1881-3 acting Vice-President) ; yet 
he proved fully worthy of the confidence placed in him. 

In the Republican national convention of 1860 Judge Davis 
(as delegate-at-large from Illinois) had secured the nomination 
of Lincoln, and after the election ' Vas a chief councillor of the 
President." 

Judge Davis was a son of Dr. David Davis, a physician of 
Cecil County, Md. 

2. John Hay, Lincoln's personal private secretary, in later 
years Secretary of State. Nicolay, a German by birth, was the 
chief executive secretary, but Hay was the one in close confiden- 
tial relations, perhaps more so than anyone else during the full 
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period of Lincoln's administration. He was very young for such 
a responsible post, only twenty-three years of age at the start, 
though admitted to the bar. 

Hay was bom in Indiana, the third son of Charles Hay, M.P. 
(1801-84), a native of Kentucky and "a prosperous physician/* 

3. Then came the Vice-President, Lincoln's running mate in 
the campaign of 1869, Hannibal Hamlin, ex-officio president of 
the Senate. His term did not expire until March 4, 1865. Ham- 
lin was a lawyer, had been speaker of the Maine House, Member 
of Congress, U. S. Senate, and Governor of Maine. Subsequently 
he was our Minister to Spain. He was bom at Paris, Maine, the 
son of Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

Dr. Hamlin was bom in Massachusetts (1770), was a prac- 
tising physician, and at times had filled a number of positions of 
local responsibility. 

4. Solomon Foot (1802-66) ; never much in the public eye, 
and now little heard of. Yet as president pro tern, of the Senate 
(Feb. 16, 1861, to April 26, 1864), as floor leader of that body, 
head of its most important committees, potentially in line for the 
Vice-Presidency, and chairman of arrangements for the Lin- 
coln inauguration in 1861, he was an invaluable aid at the tran- 
sition time and for much of the Lincoln period. He was the 
most prominent advance agent who held over to the new era, a 
man of mature years and wide training, who came into his herit^ 
age of responsibility on the withdrawal of part of the members. 

Foot had been professor of natural philosophy at the Ver- 
mont Medical School, Castleton, 1827-31, lawyer. Speaker of 
the Vermont House, State's Attorney, Member of Congress 
(1836-42 and 1843-7), Senator (1851-66), and railroad presi- 
dent 

He was a native of Vermont, the son of Dr. Solomon Foot. His 
father, a physician, bom in Connecticut, died when the son was 
barely nine years old. 
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6. The two secretaryships of State and of War were at that 
time unofficially, if not formally, recognized as the leading two 
cabinet portfolios. In this case the long term of service of the 
occupants show each to have been persona grata to the President 
Everyone who recalls that period or is familiar with its history 
is well aware of the fact that in the general estimation these two 
men were Lincoln's main reliance and his most representative 
cabinet heads. 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State. Seward had pre- 
viously served as Governor of New York and as Senator. 
Though he had been the chief competitor for the Republican 
Presidential nomination in 1860, he gracefully accepted and 
admirably filled the statesman's position in Lincoln's cabinet. 
He was the ranking member of that body, remained through 
Lincoln's whole administrative career, and subsequently engi- 
neered the purchase of Alaska. He was bom in Orange County, 
N. Y., the son of Dr. Samuel Swezy Seward. 

Doctor Seward came from Connecticut. In later years he 
'^combined medical practice with a large mercantile business." 

6. Owing to the peculiar conditions of the time, the cabinet 
officer next in importance was the Secretary of War. From 
January 15, 1862, on, this post was filled by Edwin M. Stanton 
(who had previously been the Attorney General in the cabinet of 
Buchanan). By the necessities of his very important position, 
by continuance of service, and by personal association he was, 
next to Seward, the cabinet officer in nearest afiiliation with 
Lincoln. Stanton was a lawyer by training, bom in Ohio in 
1815, and the son of Dr. David Stanton. 

His father, "a prominent physician," was of Quaker stock, 
and came from an eastern State. He died while his son, Edwin, 
was a child, although not until he was some years old. 

7. On the legislative side highly important for the Admini- 
stration is the Speaker of the Congressional House. From early 
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1863 on this position was filled by Schuyler Colfax. He was a 
member of Congress from 1855 to 1869, and subsequently 
(1869-73) Vice-President. He was bom in New York City 
March 23, 1823, the second Child of Schuyler Colfax, Sr. 

The father was bom in New Jersey, August 3, 1792. He 
married Hannah D. Stryker April 25, 1820, and died of tubercu- 
losis October 20, 1822, five months before the son was bom. 
Small wonder that there is a paucity of details regarding the 
father. An old account states ^at he studied medicine and then 
took a bank position to earn means for starting in practice. 
Another biography indicates that he studied medicine in 1810-12 
with Dr. David Marvin, of Hackensack, N. J. Studying medi- 
cine with a preceptor instead of at a medical school was the 
more common way at that time. His widow disclaimed any 
knowledge of this, except that he and the doctor were old friends. 
But, as she was speaking long afterward, had been married in 
her sixteenth year, had but a short married life with him, and 
that some time after the date assigned for his studying, her 
lack of information on this point hardly counts. The positive 
evidence is sufficient to warrant including the name of the son 
in the present list. 

Taken together, the seven men named were, next to Lincoln 
himself, the leaders in the executive and even the legislative 
work of the United States Government during that period. They 
were closest to him in official and personal relations, and, with 
the balance of the cabinet, constituted his special lieutenants, 
advisers and administrative guard. It is consequently a notable 
fact that the seven were all sons of physicians, and this is the 
more striking as it is without known precedent. Of course, 
periods of such gravity and far-reaching interest are in them- 
selves rare. 

To read theories into or out of history is known to be as 
unprofitable as theorizing in medicine. Still, we have finally 
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come to the stage in medicine where it is possible to have profitr 
able theories. And the more embryotic science of history may 
yet find activators. 

To offer any generally acceptable explanation of this peculiar 
occurrence is hardly possible. To say that it was a mere coinci- 
dence is the simplest and most customary way. That, however, 
offers no explanation, and it is against experience and every 
theory of probabilities. *^iili 

To suppose that it was definitely planned, as by one mind or 
some coterie, is quite as improbable. No incentive or reason 
appears for such a vast scheme. Nor is there any evidence or 
suggestion of such an effort. Nor, finally, can we see any way 
by which it would have been practically possible. 

A further view comes up that cannot be as readily decided. 
Everyone is invigorated by a stimulus that appeals to him. Of 
all the educated and trained classes and in the community, the 
medical is the only one that in any real analysis stands heartily 
and with conservative wisdom by the whole people. Did, then, 
the sentiment, "the national and intensely democratic spirit of 
the time rouse these men, because of their inherent attitude, 
more than it did others of possibly equal ability in the com- 
munity?'* 

There is an alternate way of looking at the matter that is 
rational and appeals more to medical minds. This grouping of 
prominent men was doubtless accidental, in the ordinary accept- 
ance of that term ; that it was so in the psychological sense is 
hardly imaginable. The drift of circumstances and the com- 
pelling necessities of the time had simply forced the selection 
of those specially suited to the extreme demands of the situation. 
Because it was involuntary and natural makes the occurrence 
the more significant. 

We can grant that this combination of talent was just a 
coincidence — ^and yet draw a long bow. It affords strong evi- 
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dence — ^perhaps the strongest possible — of the superior intel- 
lectual value of medical training and heredity. And those who 
attribute thereto an educational quality of basic character may 
see a direct verification in this development at a national crisis. 

Besides his leading official mainstays it may be noted that 
Lincoln's leading competitors in the national campaigns of the 
period afford parallel illustrations. Seward has been mentioned 
above. 

8. A leading opponent, both before and in the campaign of 
1860, was Stephen A. Douglas, Senator from Illinois. And it was 
with Douglas that Lincoln had just previously held the series 
of public debates that so stirred the nation. On the popular vote 
at the election Douglas was next to Lincoln, though behind 
Breckenridge and Bell on the electoral count. "Socially they 
were on friendly terms,*' and Douglas even held Lincoln's hat 
during the inauguration at Washington. 

Douglas was bom in Vermont, the only son of Stephen Arnold 
Douglas. The father, "a native of New York State and a prom- 
inent physician," died suddenly when his son was two months 
old. 

9. In the campaign of 1864 Lincoln's opponent was George 
B. McClellan, General-in-Chief, U. S. A. The General was a 
native of Philadephia, the son of George McClellan, M.D. 
Dr. McClellan was bom in Connecticut in 1796 and was widely 
known as a surgeon and professor of surgery. 

That all talent of this kind was not exhausted in the first line 
trenches, to use a phrase of to-day, might be shown by innum- 
erable examples; that, however, would not affect the main "ex- 
hibit." 

It is natural in this relation to turn back for comparison to 
that other time of national tribulation, the Revolution. The 
surprising number of medical men who were signers of the 



Declaration of Independence has long been a matter of note. 
There were at least six with medical training, four of them 
practitioners. And in close correspondence with this is the fact 
that the Mecklenburg Declaration in 1775 was written by Dr. 
Brevard, a surgeon. 

At the Lincoln period, nearly ninety years later, the mantle of 
the fathers may be said, professionally speaking, to have de- 
8(%nded to the children. 

BtooKLYH.N.Y. William Browning, Ph.B., M.D. 
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WHAT WAS ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S RELIGION? 



WHAT was Abraham Lincoln's religion?" This question 
has long been a topic for discussion — ^nay even bitter 
controversy, and instead of being settled, it seems to 
have become more and more a subject for debate among those in- 
terested in the life of the Martyr-President. 

He has been claimed by the most orthodox Christians as hold- 
ing their tenets of faith, as well as by the Unitarians. Infidels, 
Freethinkers and Deists assert that he was one of their number, 
while Spiritualists contend that he looked with favor on their 
phenomena. Several times the query has arisen as to whether in 
his early life he was not a Catholic; he has been called a Univer- 
salist, a materialist and a rationalist, while some writers say 
that he can only be compared to the Jewish prophets of old, one 
author within the last few years having published a book which 
tends to show him a prophet inspired of God. 

Probably the first attempt of any significance to determine 
his religious opinions was made in J. G. Holland's biography 
issued in 1865, shortly after the assassination. In this Dr. Hol- 
land claimed him to have been a Christian, basing his assertion 
chiefly on the testimony of Newton Bateman, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Illinois at that time, who had given him a 
minute account of an interview held with Lincoln during the 
Presidential campaign of 1860. This has often been referred to 
as the '^famous Bateman interview." 

In 1870 the Toledo Index printed a lengthy communication 
from W. H. Hemdon, giving an extended interpretation, of what 
he considered had been his law partner's Freethought views. 
This letter has recently been reprinted in the Trvthaeeker, a 
New York "freethought" publication. 

Two years later Ward H. Lamon's biography appeared, fol- 
lowing the line of Hemdon's reasoning as regar£d Lincoln's 
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religious belief, or rather lack of it. But as Lamon also had been 
a law-partner of Lincoln, as well as his Marshal at Washington 
during his Presidency, the general tone of his work, especially 
in analyzing Lincoln's character, and more particularly the dis- 
paraging manner in which he referred to his old friend's relig- 
ious views, was for a long time regarded by Lincoln lovers as in- 
explicable. However, comparatively recently it has been proven 
conclusively that this book was in reality penned by Chauncey F. 
Black, a son of Jeremiah S. Black, Attorney-General in Buchan- 
an's Cabinet and a political opponent of Lincoln. 

This work was extensively reviewed in all the current maga- 
zines, being severely criticised in Scrihner^s* of which Dr. Hol- 
land was editor. 

About a year laterf the same magazine contained a lecture by 
Rev. James A. Reed on "The Later Life and Religious Senti- 
ments of AT^raham Lincoln," written out at the request of Dr. 
Holland. This lecture was printed as a reply to Herndon and 
Lamon. 

Hon. Isaac N. Arnold's Life of Abraham Lincoln^ wherein is 
given a rather extended exposition of what the author consid- 
ered were the views of the great Emancipator on the topic under 
discussion, and in which he is made to appear as a Christian in 
the fullest sense of the word, was published in 1885. 

Until his "Hemdon's Lincoln: The True Story of a Great 
Life" appeared in 1890, Herndon wrote and lectured much on 
this subject, and was also engaged in several controversies. 
Chapter 14 of his work is an epitome of his previous expressions 
along that line. 

"Was Lincoln a Spiritualist," by Nettie C. Maynard was 
issued in 1891. In this the author takes the affirmative side. 

In 1893 occurred the controversy between Robert G. IngersoU 

^Scribner^s Monthly, August 1872. 
t/Wrf., July 1873. 
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and General Charles H. T. CoUis, the former maintaining that 
"Abraham Lincoln's religion was the religion of Voltaire and 
Paine," the latter denying it, and adducing evidence in support 
of his contention. This correspondence, with additional testi- 
mony, was published in pamphlet form in 1900 by General Col- 
lis. 

John E. Remsburg^s Abraham Lincoln: Was He a Christian?^ 
after running serially in the Truthseeker was issued in book 
form in 1893. This evidence was intelligently collected and in- 
terestingly arranged and aside from its rather polemical tone, 
makes very good reading. Remsburg follows the line laid down 
by Hemdon and Lamon. 

Orrin H. Pennell of the East Ohio Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church published in 1899 a booklet of sixty pages 
on The Religious Views of Abraham Lincoln^ contending that 
he was an orthodox Christian in every particular. 

During the last few years several addresses and a few mono- 
graphs dealing with the subject have appeared. All of theln 
possess some merit, and it is understood that there are now in 
the course of preparation, at least three more bearing on the 
same theme. One of the best of the later items is undoubtedly 
Major William H. Lambert's The Faith of Abraham Lincoln. 

Magazines and newspapers also have teemed with articles 
claiming this or that to have been his religion, and giving scores 
of anecdotes in support of each particular contention. One of 
the most interesting of the recent statements is The Conversion 
of Abraham Lincoln^ by Rev. Edward L. Watson, in the Chris- 
tian Advocate of November 11, 1909. This shows Lincoln to 
have been converted in good old Methodist style in 1839. 

About four years ago, the writer, — ^a collector of Lincolniana 
and a student of the life of Abraham Lincoln — conceived and 
acted upon the idea of writing to those of Lincoln's friends then 
known to be living, as well as the leading collectors and biogra- 
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phers, whose addresses could be procured, requesting them for 
their views on this question. In the majority of instances, the 
response has been most cordial Many and varied opinions have 
been expressed. Among the most interesting are the following 
statements, which are given as a hitherto unpublished contri- 
bution to the literature of the controversy. 

Probably the one who could speak with the most authority, 
who in all likelihood knew him better than any man then living, 
was Col. A. K. McGlure of Philadelphia. He has written much 
of Abraham Lincoln in books, magazine and newspaper articles 
and the like, but I do not think that I have ever seen his opinions 
on this subject in print. The following is from a letter 
received from him in 1908: "I have yours of the 8th in- 
quiring whether I had any knowledge of Lincoln's religious 
belief, and especially as to his belief in the Atonement. Anyone 
examining Lincoln's writings must be profoundly impressed 
with his absolute reverence for and faith in God, and I had many 
times heard him speak of the Overruling Power of the nation 
and the world, but I cannot recall a single conversation on the 
subject of the Atonement. I always assumed from his evident 
high appreciation of Christianity that he had faith in the Atone- 
ment. I never heard him utter a sentence that indicated in any 
way want of faith in it. If he did not cherish such faith, it is 
quite likely that at some time or other he would have given some 
expression to his doubts on the subject. While I cannot give any 
personal conversation with Lincoln on the subject, I have never 
doubted his faith in Christianity. I do not know whether it was 
his purpose to join the church shortly before his death. He was 
a very reticent man, and I doubt whether if that had been his 
purpose he would have expressed it until he carried it into effect. 
I have seen the statements about him attending spiritualistic 
sSanceSj but I do not credit them. He may have done so, but I 
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am quite sure that he was not in any way unbalanced or affected 
by spiritualists." 

Mr. Gibson W. Harris, who was a student in Lincoln and 
Hemdon's law office in 1845-47, in a letter dated April 17, 1908, 
from Holly Hill, Florida, writes: "I do not recall a single in- 
stance during my acquaintance with Abraham Lincoln, which 
commenced in 1840 and lasted until 1861 ♦ ♦ ♦ wherein he 
gave expression to his religious views. I can therefore give you 
only my opinion of his beliefs and unbeliefs. 

He believed in a first great cause, a Creator. He did not be- 
lieve in Christ as being the only Son of God; all men and 
women were his children. In this respect he was an Unitarian 
— a Universalist as far as a special place of punishment was re- 
served for the wicked. He was a Deist. The Chinese creed (if 
I may call it a creed) was his. ^God is one, religions are many; 
all mankind are brothers,' and he lived up to this creed. He 
never used profane language. He was not a member of any 
church or any secret order." 

Another law student of Lincoln and Hemdon's was Mr. 
Henry B. Rankin, still living in Springfield, 111. Mr. Rankin 
writes, March 6, 1911 : "Your letter of inquiry of February 21st 
was duly received. You ask, *Do you consider Lincoln a Chris- 
tian or a Deist?' Most assuredly I consider he was a Christian, 
as I understand Christianity — viz. The religion of Jesus Christ. 

Again: 'Do you think he attended Spiritualistic sSances? 
Such a ''think" is absolutely absurd to me as regards Mr. Lin- 
coln from 1850 to 1860 (the period I was near him). He was 
not of the cast of mind attracted by occult things, and in those 
years was so thoroughly absorbed with great practical themes 
there could have been no room for such diversions, if I may so 
name them. 

How he grew out of, above, and beyond all environments can 
never be accurately traced out without recognizing the Unseen 
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Hand that guided all. No one realized this more, or relied on it 
in life than Mr. Lincoln did in his own. How fully his state 
papers reveal this." 

Mr. Horace White of New York, who reported Lincoln's 
speeches in the Lincoln-Douglas Debates in Illinois in 1858 and 
came to know him intimately, writes thus : "You ask whether I 
think that Abraham Lincoln was a Christian. There are so 
many varieties of Christians in the world that the question is a 
difficult one to answer. In my younger days Unitarians and 
Universalists were not usually classed as Christians in the com- 
munity where I lived, although they went to church on Sunday 
and took the Bible as their principal guide. Now, however, I 
find that they are generally classed as Christians, although mis- 
guided ones. If you mean by the word Christian one who be- 
lieves that Jesus Christ was the Son of God, bom of a virgin, 
and that he was sent into the world to be an atonement for the 
sins of the inhabitants of the world by his own death on the 
cross, I do not believe that Abraham Lincoln was a Christian. 
If you mean by the word a man who takes Christ as an example 
of the conduct of life and sincerely takes up lus cross and fol- 
lows that example, I believe that he was a Christian. But I must 
add that he never said anything to me on the subject of religion, 
nor to any other persons in my presence. The opinion which I 
have expressed above is derived from other persons who were 
his near neighbors and intimate friends in Springfield, Illinois. 
I do not believe that Lincoln ever attended a Spiritualistic 
seance except as a matter of curiosity, as I myself have done, I 
never heard him mention the subject, nor did I ever hear any 
intimate friend of his speak of him as inclined to a belief in 
Spiritualism." 

The following are extracts from two letters received from 
Col. William 0. Stoddard, now living in Madison, N. J., who 
was one of President Lincoln's private secretaries and has writ- 
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ten much on him : "The question, ^Was Lincoln an Infidel/ is one 
which could not be asked by one who knew him as I did, nor 
answered by one, like my old friend Hemdon, of Springfield, 
who absolutely did not see him or correspond with him during 
the last four years of his life, the years of his greatest religious 
thought and development It is a question I was called to 
answer on the platform, before the faculty and students of Drew 
Theological Seminary, and they declared entire approval. What 
is an *infider? My own theology you may imagine from the 
fact that I was, during many years, on the editorial staff of a 
leading religious journal and am an ordained Baptist deacon of 
the old style, leaving out the name of Calvin, of whom I am not a 
disciple. Now, the larger, much the larger part, of the nominal 
Christian world, Roman, Greek, or Protestant, would severely 
reject my ideas. All Bibliolators would do so. But I cannot 
question the vital ^Christianity* of a man who utterly believed in 
God ; in his duty, before God, to his fellow men ; in the teachings 
of the Scriptures ; in the Christ as his example ; and who could 
call upon the people as Lincoln did, to join him in prayer, in rie- 
pentance for sin and in thanksgiving for Divine Mercy. 

You are young, now. Grow older in a deeper and more Christ- 
like understanding of the words, Through much tribulation do 
ye enter into the kingdom.' For that is the way, through duties 
done and trials and sufferings endured, that the spiritual life of 
Abraham Lincoln grew up — out of sight of the uninspired 
critics who never knew him at all. I knew him. 

He never had the slightest symptoms of ^Spiritism' and was 
the last man to put in any of his really valuable time on ^Medi- 
ums' of any sort.'' 

Mr. Paul Selby of Chicago, a personal friend of Lincoln, and 
author of Anecdotal Lincoln^ writes April 22, 1908 : ^'Replying 
to your letter of April 12th, I would state that my opinion in 
reference to Mr. Lincoln's religious views would be based first, 
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on his personal character and secondly, on his utterances, especi- 
ally during his career as President 

'While he never adopted any sectarian creed or made a public 
profession of faith, there is abundant evidence that he was a 
close student of the Bible, was a regular attendant on religious 
service, and in a general way recognized the truths of Christian- 
ity. What his belief was as to the doctrine of the Atonement, I 
could not say. From the day of his leaving Springfield in Febru- 
ary, 1861, to assume the duties of President (and even at an 
earlier date) up to his last inaugural address, he frequently gave 
utterance to sentiments indicating his belief in tiie existence of 
a Supreme Being and even declared ^fondly do we hope, fer- 
vently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away/ While opinions as to his religious faith, in the ab- 
sence of any avowed creed, must remain largely conjectural, 
there is no doubt as to his personal integrity and unselfish 
patriotism. 

Whatever may have been the theories which Lincoln discussed 
in his youth and early manhood, and which brought upon him 
the charge that he was an infidel,' I think there is no conclusive 
evidence that they were grounded in his character, or adhered to 
in his later manhood." 

In a letter of April 23, 1910, Mr. Selby adds : "While Mr. Lin- 
coin has been accorded a reputation by some writers as pos- 
sessing a tendency to superstition, if he attended any seance con- 
ducted by Spiritualists, I think he was there merely as a curi(»- 
ity seeker or investigator.*' 

Hon. Henry A. Melvin, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of California, both of whose parents were near neighbors 
and intimate friends of Lincoln in Springfield before the war, in 
an interesting letter dated June 18, 1910, writes: "My father 
always spoke of Mr. Lincoln as a real Christian. They often dis- 
cussed religious matters, and Mr. Lincoln's attitude towards 
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such things was very reverent. His knowledge of the Bible was 
considerable, and he frequently used in his speeches quotations 
or incidents taken from Holy Writ I have often heard my 
mother say that when he was greatly troubled by business 
worry, personal sorrow or domestic friction Mr. Lincoln would 
sit in a rocking chair, swinging back and forth, looking out of 
the window, and singing old-fashioned hymns. His voice was 
not very good and his ear for music not of the best, yet he seemed 
to gain much solace, my mother thought, from the old songs. 
Curiously enough his favorite was the old hymn containing the 
lines that were to be brokenly sung by many a dying soldier in 
the awful pen at Andersonville (I quote from memory) : 

There I can bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest, 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across this peaceful breast/ " 

Mr. H. E. Barker, probably the oldest as well as one of the 
largest dealers in Lincolniana in the country, whose home is in 
Lincoln's old home town, Springfield, writes June 11, 1910: 
''Aside from what I have read of Lincoln's religious views, I 
have talked with many of his early acquaintances and am now 
settled in my belief, first, that in his young manhood he was 
skeptical, even to the point of writing an article in defence of 
his views which he read to a circle of friends gathered in a store 
here in Springfield. I made a search for this manuscript but it 
could not be found. It is reported that a friend thrust it into the 
stove and destroyed it His law partner Hemdon was of the 
same or greater skeptical nature, and so did not help Lincoln to 
the light. Later on, under grief at his children's deaths and the 
burden of the war, he unquestionably turned back to the teach- 
ings of his boyhood and plainly evidenced his belief in God, and 
showed the confidence of fellowship with him. I firmly believe 
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that Lincoln, for at least three years before his death was a 
Christian. 

I am obliged to 'take stock' in the statements that he attended 
Spiritualistic seances — ^his nature was peculiarly suited to ex- 
periments along that line. But he never became one of them, 
and it is no reflection on his character that he grasped at any- 
thing that might help him. I think that Pennell's little pam- 
phlet on 'The Religious Views of Abraham Lincoln' comes as 
near giving a correct estimate as anything I have seen." 

In 1860 Mr. Alban Jasper Conant, now living in New York, 
painted Lincoln's portrait at Springfield, and during the winter 
of 1861-62 resided at Washington — ^Attorney-General Bates be- 
ing his subject this time. The artist therefore had many oppor- 
tunities for studying the Martyr-President. In reply to a letter 
of inquiry sent him, his daughter Mrs. Carrie Conant Smith, 
answering for her father and in his own words, writes June 2, 
1910 : "I attended the same church with Mr. Lincoln in Wash- 
ington, sat behind him for many months ; nobody was more at- 
tentive than he to the services. When he left Springfield, after 
his election, he asked the prayers of the people, that he might 
have the guidance of the Almighty in all that lay before him. He 
was far above the conflicting ideas of creed, and I heard him say, 
when he found a church that taught the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, he should join it." 

In line with the last statement given above is one made by 
Major J. B. Merwin, now of Middlefield, Conn., who enjoyed the 
friendship of Lincoln for thirteen years, and has delivered sev- 
eral lectures on various phases of his career. In a short com- 
munication received in October, 1910, he informs me that he 
heard President Lincoln make a statement of like import to the 
Hon. Henry C. Deming, member of Congress from Connecticut 
during the Civil War. Major Merwin also vouchsafes the fol- 
lowing information : "I knew Mr. Lincoln intimately from 1852 
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on to the day of his assassination— dined with him that day. He 
came to be one of the most profoundly Christian men I ever 
knew. He had no religious cant about him at all. In regard to 
the matter of seances y I think he did say that from all he could 
gather the spirits made his friends such consummate fools, 'that 
if they could rap, they would rap their skulls.' I heard and saw 
Mr. Lincoln pray, often. How could any one stand up under 
such awful burdens as he carried without Divine aid? He made 
no mistakes. He was divinely guided, and asked — ^begged — for 
such guidance, conscious of his own need of help beyond any 
human aid.*' 

In sharp contrast to the above, is the following from Mr. C. F. 
Gunther, a leading collector, of Chicago : "In reply to your letter 
would say that in my opinion and belief I am sure that Mr. Lin- 
coln was not a Christian. In a conversation with his son Robert 
some thirty years ago, he incidentally remarked to me that some 
people were talking about his father's religious convictions, say- 
ing 'that his father was like many other men ; he did not take any 
interest in church matters.' Mr. Hemdon also says the same 
thing : 

"There is no uncertainty in Mr. Lincoln's religion from 
the fact that he did not believe enough in the theology of the 
churches to identify himself with them. This is saying a good 
deal when a man does that in a town the size of SpringfieI3f 
from its infancy in this country. That is the whole 
truth, which is as simple and certain as any truth 
can be. The pressure upon the martyred President to 
declare himself a Christian was very great. Delega- 
tion after delegation of the clergy waited upon him to fatigue 
him if possible into a declaration of positive Christian belief, 
without success. These are the facts and ought to close the ques- 
tion. I believe Mr. Lincoln was what we call in modem days a 
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Rationalist In certis^ unitaa; in dubiiSf libertas: in things cer- 
tain, unity; in things doubtful, liberty." 

Mr. Wayne Whipple of Philadelphia, author of The Story 
Life of Lincoln^ one of the best of those books called forth by the 
Lincoln centenary, The Heart of Lincoln and other Lincolniana, 
has this to say, writing September 8, 1911 : "About Lincoln's re- 
ligious belief, I hardly know what to tell you. I do not believe 
that he was a ^skeptic or an iniider as Herndon would have us 
believe. That was only one of the despicable things Herndon 
tried to say against the memory of Abraham Lincoln. Mr. 
Robert T. Lincoln told me once that Herndon was jealous of his 
great partner who had done so much for him — ^because Mr. Lin- 
coln, as President, would not give him a lucrative government 
position. Herndon drank so much that he became irresponsible, 
and finally a tramp in the streets of Springfield, Illinois — after 
Lincoln's death. 

If Lincoln was an unbeliever, many of his utterances were un- 
deniably hypocritical — ^like his farewell to the people of Spring- 
field on leaving them to become President, his letter to Eliza 
Gurney, the Quaker lady, the letter to widow Bixby, the Second 
Inaugural address, and so on. He professed a deep change in his 
religious life after his boy Willie died in the White House. He 
often prayed and asked others to pray for him — ^and he was a 
constant reader of the Bible. As to his orthodoxy I can't say, of 
course. He was confessedly superstitious, and believed in signs 
and 'presentiments' — ^he had a strange dream the night before 
he was shot, and talked about it in a strange way to his Cabinet 
that last day. He did allow a Spiritualist woman to talk with 
and try to comfort him after Willie's death. But his heart was 
right before God and he believed in prayer." 

The following is from Mr. J. McCan Davis, of Springfield, 
now clerk of the Supreme Court of Illinois. Mr. Davis was col- 
laborator with Miss Ida M. Tarbell in her Early Life of 
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Lincoln^ and has written much of him. In a letter dated May 2, 
1910, he says: "I think all biographers agree that Lincoln was 
not an orthodox Christian. He was not a member of any church. 
His religious conceptions, like all else in his life, appear to have 
been simple and elementary. He believed in a future life and in 
an allrwise, beneficent, omnipotent God, as untouched by dogma 
or creed as the *Great Spirit' of the untutored savage. Read his 
Farewell Address delivered here on his departure for Washing- 
ton, and you will discern the breadth and depth of his religion — 
a religion that embraced all mankind. His farewell address is 
one of the classics of the English tongue — ^it is both a poem and a 
prayer. I doubt very much the stories about his attending 
spiritualistic seances^ though I am not prepared to dispute 
them." 

Another writer worthy of special mention, is Mr. Frederick 
Trevor Hill of New York City, author of Lincoln the Lawyer^ 
Lincoln^ 8 Legacy of Inspiration and other interesting Lincolni- 
ana. Mr. Hill writes April 22, 1910 : "In my opinion Abraham 
Lincoln was a Christian in the highest sense of the word. I think 
his views of Christianity were too broad to be confined to the lim- 
its of any particular creed or dogma. I am not sufficiently famil- 
iar with the tenets of the Unitarian belief to express an opinion 
as to whether or not his views conformed to that particular sect. 
I think it highly probable that he did attend one or perhaps more 
Spiritualistic seances. I think it was some time between 1855 
and 1865 that there was special interest in both England and 
America in what is generally termed Spiritualism, and there 
were some very clever people then holding seances^ and al- 
though I have not any positive evidence, one way or the other, 
before me, I should think the chances were that Lincoln, like a 
great many other men of inquiring mind, took interest enough 
in the subject to attend a seance or two and observe what hap- 
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pened. That Lincoln was a Spiritualist is absurd. There is not 
the slightest evidence of any such thing." 

The oldest collector of Lincolniana in the country is Captain 
0. H. Oldroyd of Washington, D. C, whose collection is in the 
house in which Lincoln died. Under date of October 24, 1910, 
Capt. Oldroyd writes : "The religious views of Abraham Lincoln 
have been the subject of discussion ever since his tragic death. 
Some have claimed him to have been a Christian, while others, 
with equal positiveness, declare him to have been an infidel. He 
surely, when a young man, read "Smith on Infidelity," which 
might have made him somewhat skeptical regarding the Chris- 
tian religion, but his views concerning the Bible later became 
changed, and, in my opinion, he became a firm believer in 
God. His religious views differed somewhat from others, but 
his implicit faith in God can best be judged by his acts. He will- 
ingly subscribed to the greatest law laid down by the Master: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul and with all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.' 

He made frequent appeals to God in his public utterances dur- 
ing the great war period, especially in his address on the Gettys- 
burg battlefield, the noblest document known to our history. 
Who can read his second Inaugural Address and say that Abra- 
ham Lincoln was not a Christian?" 

Another large collector is Mr. Charles W. McLellan of Cham- 
plain, New York. He writes June 6, 1910 : "I lived in Spring- 
field some years and knew Mr. Lincoln as one will know every- 
body in a small place, and as to his religion — ^he attended the 
First Presbjrterian Church — ^his family always. I frequently 
sat in the pew near theirs — ^if he wasn't zealously active in 
church work, he was regarded by everybody as being better, 
showing more of the Christ sjpirit in his intercourse and thought 
for others, than many who were. Whatever his views were in 
early years, and which you refer to as being Tiard to get at,* it is 
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very dear and known that in the few years he was in Washing- 
ton he became, through suffering, through the agony of personal 
affliction — ^through the necessity of his ^opening not his mouth* 
when he was ^reviled and slandered/ the most religious man of 
the centuries. And tc talk of his religious views, is to discuss 
the views of the Apostle Paul when he stood by and held the gar- 
ments of those who stoned Stephen. 

The truth as to Abraham Lincoln's religion I think is not hard 
to get at. I agree with John Hay, who knew him better than 
anyone else ; his remark was, I think, that ^lie was the greatest 
man since Christ. If he attended Spiritualistic seances it was 
because he was in such deep affliction at the loss of his son Willie 
that he was willing to grasp at every straw of comfort." 

Mr. Judd Stewart, of Plainffeld, New Jersey, is another large 
collector. He has also published much Lincolniana and is well 
known to the devotees of the Lincoln cult. In a statement dated 
October 12, 1910, he writes, among other interesting things: 
^'Lincoln himself, in my opinion, was an inspired implement for 
the use of the Supreme Being in working out the destiny of the 
human race. He himself perhaps only occasionally realized 
this, but I believe that at times he inwardly felt his power and 
laughed at the orthodox view of matters. When he told tiie 
delegation of ministers that if God wished him to emancipate 
the slaves, it was a roundabout way of telling him (Lincoln) by 
sending the message through Chicago, there was a nicely con- 
cealed jest at their idea of the way the Supreme Being works. 
When he told the Cabinet that he wanted their views upon the 
text of the Emancipation Proclamation, not upon its expediency, 
that he had promised God to issue the proclamation upon cer- 
tain conditions, I think it showed his intimate contact with the 
Supreme Being.'' 

Mr. D. H. Newhall, of New York, formerly a collector, has 
also been a student, as witness the following, dated AprU 15, 
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1910: '1 have been more or less the last fifteen years a close 
student of Lincoln. It is my opinion that while he was a Chris- 
tian in the common acceptation of the term, he was not a re- 
ligious man, and I can find no record of his ever having defi- 
nitely subscribed to any of the prevailing creeds. In other 
words, while not a religious man, he was not an atheist." No- 
vember 4, 1910, he adds this: "You ask me to state my opinion 
of Lincoln's religion. Most of what has been written on this 
subject seems to me to be merely special pleading, the writers 
trjdng to make Lincoln what they think he ought to be instead 
of weighing the evidence and^ judging from it alone. My own 
opinion is that Lincoln was an unreligious man, and that he gave 
little thought to religious matters. There is some evidence, 
however, that with increasing care and responsibility came some 
measure of religious conviction. He may have attended spirit- 
ualistic seances (so have I, perhaps you have) , but I don't think 
there is a scrap of evidence to support Mrs. Maynard's or 
Fayette Hairs claims that he was a Spiritualist." 

The following is from Mr. J. 0. Cunningham, of Urbana, 
Illinois, who knew Lincoln before the Civil War and has pub- 
lished his recollections of him. Mr. Cunningham states, No- 
vember 8, 1911: "In answer to your interrogatory, *What do 
you think of Abraham Lincoln's religious views — do you believe 
him to have been a Christian?' I would say that from what I 
have heard him say in the many speeches of his delivered in my 
hearing, I never had a doubt but that in all of his views along 
religious lines he was in full sympathy and belief with the views 
held by Christians the world over. From this you will readily 
conclude that in my hearing no word was ever dropped by him 
inconsistent with such views. On the contrary, all his argu- 
ments along the line of opposition to slavery were drawn from 
the standpoint of Christianity, and without that as a basis for 
his conclusions his arguments would have been without f ounda- 
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tion. I never heard him say in so many words that he believed 
in Christianity, but he always talked as if, in his opinion, that 
"went without saying/ as the expression is often used, and 
needed no specific declaration. 

"At one time, while in attendance upon our court, and being 
detained here over the Sabbath, he attended religious services 
at the Methodist Episcopal Church, as if such was his practice. 
I hope I shall be understood as holding the opinion that he at all 
times, without so expressing himself, was a believer in Chris- 
tianity himself, when the great burden of the National existence 
rested upon his shoulders invoking that faith for his support/' 

John W. Starr, Jr. 

MiLLERSBUKG, Pa. 

[To Mr. Starr's paper can be fittingly added an extract from 
the sermon of Rev. John Wesley Hill, at the (M. E.) Metro- 
politan Temple, New York, on February 12, 1912. Doctor Hiirs 
recent book, ^'Abraham Lincoln, Man of God," lends additional 
interest to this extract. — ^Ed.] 

Providential men are priceless. Their careers are the beacons 
of human progress. Their thoughts and deeds are the richest 
legacy of mankind. They are lights kindled upon the dome of 
the centuries, illumining the mental and moral atmosphere of 
the world. History is the story of their epochal deeds, and civi- 
lization the lengthened shadow of their exalted souls. Serving 
most, they are the greatest. They come at great intervals, rep- 
resenting vast issues, founding imperishable institutions and 
wielding an immeasurable influence. Only about once in a hun- 
dred years does some solitary prophet stand in our midst unan- 
nounced, proclaim his message, fulfil his mission, and then 
vanish as mysteriously as he arrived, leaving behind a memory 
half mortal and half myth« 

Victor Hugo says: 'The summit of the human mind is the 
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ideal to which God descends and man ascends. In each age, 
three or four men of genius undertake the ascent. From below, 
the world's eyes follow them. 'How small they are/ says the 
crowd. But on they go, by scarped cliff and yawning abyss, 
through storm and cloud and night, until they reach the sum- 
mit, where they catch great secrets from the lips of God." We 
must look yonder, above the cloud line of history, if we would 
see them. Theirs is a select circle of picked personalities. There 
is no primacy among them. Genius is equal to itself. They are 
all the greatest. There is no method for striking the balance 
between Abraham and Moses, or Homer and Shakespeare, or 
Cromwell and Wellington, or Washington and Lincoln. 

The were Providential men. It is not easy to recognize a pro- 
phet. They do not wear the same robe nor work in the same 
role. The sheepskin mantle of John the Baptist is no more 
necessary to a modem prophet than is the bow of Ulysses to a 
modern soldier. Prophets come upon different missions : one as 
a patriarch like Abraham; another as a lawgiver like Moses; 
another as a warrior like Joshua; another as a disturber and 
avenger like Elijah; another as a reformer like Luther; another 
a regenerator like Wesley; another as a patriot like Washing- 
ton ; another as an emancipator and deliverer like Lincoln. 

Someone has said that ^^A saint is a good man dead one hun- 
dred years, cannonaded then but canonized now." It was the 
Galilean who said, '^A prophet is not without honor, save in his 
own country." This is the history of all prophets. Stones have 
been their bed and bread. Lincoln was no exception to the rule. 
In his day he was slandered and maligned, criticised and car- 
tooned, assailed and assassinated. 

Thus is has ever been. Aristides was banished because he was 
known as '^the Just." A monument now stands upon the spot 
from which Bruno started heavenward in a chariot of fire. John 
Bunyan penned ''Pilgrim^ s Progress^' in a dungeon. Wellington 
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was mobbed in the streets of London on the anniversary of the 
battle of Waterloo. Scipio Af ricanus, who defeated Hannibal 
at Zama, was arraigned by a factious mob and condemned to 
death. He repelled his accusers by reminding the people that it 
was an anniversary of Zama, and then he was permitted to go 
into voluntary exile, where he died. 

Yesterday we called Washington a fastidious aristocrat, and 
Lincoln a buffoon. To-day we set these men on Olympus with 
the gods and speak of them as patriots and prophets. For living 
prophets we have epithets ; for dead ones, epitaphs. About liv- 
ing prophets we have opinions, about dead ones we have judg- 
ments ; but they must be dead a long time — so dead as not to hear 
one word of praise, so dead that what we see is a specter rather 
than a palpitating personality. They must be dim, far away 
shadows, coming and going at midnight and at midday, taking 
up no space, disputing no ambitions, contesting no claims, awak- 
ening no resentments — so dead that we can get credit for mag- 
nanimity in the expression of deferred gratitude; so dead that 
where we have begrudged bread we may lavish beatitudes. 

Better to recognize and honor these peerless toilers while they 
are in our midst than to wait until they become myths. Could 
Lincoln in his day have heard the faintest echo of the tumultuous 
applause which now greets his name, the incomparable burden 
which crushed his heart would have been lightened, and the soli- 
tary night through which he passed would not have been star- 
less. 

In the midst of the vituperation and abuse, the cartoons, cari- 
catures and calumny through which Abraham Lincoln passed, 
he found his self-conscious rectitude the one unfailing source of 
comfort and support, a fortress so invulnerable that he could 
defy the forces of opposition which were raging about him. 
Seated on this secure and serene height of protection, he wrote 
those immortal words which are as applicable to his worthy sue- 
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cessor now in the White House as they were to himselfi "If I 
were to try to read, much less answer, all the attacks made on 
me, this shop might as well be closed for any other business. I 
do the best I know how, the very best I can, and I mean to keep 
on doing it to the end. If the end brings me out right, what is 
said against me will not amount to anything. If the end brings 
me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was right would make no 
difference." 

It is too soon to measure Lincoln's real greatness. We must 
stand back from the mountain if we would behold its magni- 
tude ! The workmen on the walls of St. Peter's could not see the 
full glory of that temple which sprang from the brain of Michael 
Angelo and crowned the hills of Rome. Neither can we fully ap- 
preciate the symmetry and magnificence of the great personality 
that has risen in our midst and blinded our eyes with the brilli- 
ancy of his achievements, — sl man in whom the great qualities 
blended like the commingling of many streams, — ^patience with- 
out indolence; meekness without stupidity; courage without 
rashness; caution without fear; justice without vindictiveness; 
piety without pretension; reason without infidelity; and faith 
without superstition, — elements so mixed in him that great 
nature might stand up and say, "This is a man !" Aye, and such 
a man that "Taken all in all, we shall not see his like again !'' 

It is difficult to study providential characters in the cold light 
of history. The perspective is disproportioned. Washington 
has been transformed into marble or transfigured into myth. 
The fact that he never told a lie has been almost buried beneath 
the monstrous lies told about him. And so today a coterie of 
little critics are engaged in retouching the face of Mr. Lincoln, 
— smoothing out the seams, modifying the irregularities, paint- 
ing him into artistic beauty and attempting by the deft touches 
of fancy to rob the world of the real Lincoln, and set up a histori- 
cal phantom in his place. 
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Providence decreed the poverty of his early life. Bom in a 
hovel, walled on three sides and open on the fourth to the uni- 
verse, reared in penury and want; no chart except his own un- 
tutored mind; no compass except his own undisciplined will, — 
yet through that poverty he struggles on and on toward his 
destined day. That was the poverty in which the germ of man- 
hood grows unrestrained by the demands of luxury and un- 
tainted by the poison of prodigality. It was the poverty of plain 
food, rough clothes and clean soil, — the poverty in which genius 
grows, where fortitude is developed in wrestling with the forest, 
and men are lifted into immortality by the ^'arduous greatness 
of things achieved.^' His school days were limited to a few 
months and his books to a few volumes ; yet Providence wrought 
that little library into the foundation of the great character that 
was being fashioned. Dr. Holland says, "The poverty of his 
library was the wealth of his mind !" It was like a little moun- 
tain ravine through which the flood rushes with greater fury on 
account of its narrowness. He did not go through the Univer- 
sity, but two or three Universities went through him. His Har- 
vard was before the old-fashioned fireplace, where he would 
stretch out, from one side of the room to the other, and under 
the flickering light of the pine knot, read and figure and study. 
His writing tablet was an old pine scoop-shovel, upon which he 
would write with a burnt stick ; then scraping the shovel clean 
with his knife, he would fill it again, — ^thus literally scooping 
t^e ideas into his head. An old note book still exists in which ap- 
pears one of his problems in weights and measurements properly 
solved ; while below there appears in a boyish scrawl, an original 
rhyme ; 

"Abraham Lincoln, 
His hand and pen, 
He will be good, 
But God knows when." 
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God did know when; for that boy, buried in the solitude of the 
wilderness, was being prepared for the day when his hand and 
pen would repeal the cruel edicts of a thousand years ; strike the 
shackles from four million slaves, open the way for the march of 
civilization and make it possible for every man beneath that flag 
to be absolutely free. 

His time was rapidly approaching. Already the clouds afar 
off were gathering, but he saw them not. No figures were seen 
by him upon the dim horizon of that future in which he must 
play a pronounced and providential part. 'The insulted flag; 
garments rolled in blood ; the sulphurous smoke of battle ; gory 
heaps upon desperate battlefields; an army of slowly-moving, 
crippled heroes; graveyards as populous as cities;'' the Emanci- 
pator, — and the tragic scenes of his own martyrdom were in the 
cloud, though he saw them not! Through three wars we had 
triumphed. Our population had increased from three to thirty 
millions and our national domain had expanded two million 
square miles. Boundless in resources, rooted in a soil more gen- 
erous than the valley of the Nile, environed with mountains of 
silver and gold, irrigated by rivers like rolling lakes and beauti- 
fied with lakes like inland seas, possessed of a natural basis for 
the greatest continuous empire ever established by man, — 
orphaned of the solemn inspiration of antiquity, — yet compen- 
sated in area for all that was lost in age, tiiie young Republic, 
confident and strong, towered among the nations of the earth, — 
the admiration and astonishment of them all. 

But underneath our apparent prosperity there smoked the 
volcano of unrest. From the South arose the voice of woe. Sla- 
very was sovereign of soil and soul ; the auction block was red 
with blood; flowers festooned fetters; planters prospered by 
making merchandise of men; children were chattels; mothers 
commodities; souls were listed on the Stock Exchange, and the 
South feasted and fattened on unrequited toil ! The Missouri 
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Compromise had barred this monster from the North, but we 
were drifting in the dark, seeking to chloroform a volcano, — ^to 
arrest an earthquake by administering the opiate of compro- 
mise ! Finally, stricken with dismay and seized with the wild 
delirium of treason, state after state seceded, the Southern Con- 
federacy was organized, and for the first time in the history of 
the world, the oppressors rebelled. 

And what a rebellion it was! Commanding more territory 
than any state in Europe save one ; buttressed with impenetrable 
mountain fastness ; with munitions of war the most perfect and 
millions of men impatient for the conflict; with leaders of confi- 
dence and renown, trained at the Nation's expense, strength- 
ened by secret sympathy throughout the North, and encouraged 
by the outspoken favor of foreign cabinets and courts, — the Con- 
federacy thus planted, equipped and oflicered, goaded by greed 
and urged on by hatred, rejected all offers of peace, spumed all 
extensions of clemency, and rushing into the arena of war ap- 
pealed to the arbitrament of the sword I 

But instead of finding a truckling carpet knight, absorbed in 
braid or gold lace, the South found a man six feet and four 

inches tall, with serious aspect and an air of command, the 

man prepared for the great emergency — ^Abraham Lincoln, the 
rail-splitter of Illinois. Confusion surrounded him. He found 
an empty treasury, impaired credit, a scattered army, a depleted 
navy; and over and against this, a rebellion the most thoroughly 
organized, splendidly equipped, ably directed, and terribly pur- 
posed known in the annals of war. Yet all undismayed, '^with 
malice toward none and charity for all," holding onto God with 
one hand and the people with the other, he slowly stretched up to 
the vast undertaking, until he stood Atlas-like, with a whole 
world of responsibility upon his shoulders, and standing there in 
the wondering gaze of all nations, he toiled with such patience 
and wrought with such power that he demonstrated his call of 
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God, for nowhere else could he have acquired Uie ability india- 
pensable to the performance of his mission 1 Changing from 
serene to severe, from grave to gay, yet never for a moment 
losing sight of his one great, overmastering purpose to save the 
Union, he measured so precisely the public sentiment that when 
he advanced the public was by his side, and tiirough four long 
years of want and woe and glory, he continued to advance until 
one redeemed and glorified flag floated over all the land I 
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IN PRESIDENT LINCOLN^S KITCHEN 

WHEN the Twelfth New York Militia went on to Washing- 
ton, April 19, 1861, 1 was one of the Engineer Company. 
Colonel (afterward General) Butterfield, was then, as 
he was for long after in New York, very much of a "society^' 
man, and we had been in Washington but a few days when he 
became very "chummy*' at the White House, and particularly so 
with Mrs. Lincoln. 

Out of this came an incident which I have never seen in print, 
and in which Mr. Lincoln appeared for the first time in Wash- 
ington in one of those homely relations with which afterwards 
the public were to become so familiar through so many remini- 
scences. Mrs. Lincoln told Colonel "Dan" that the White House 
cook was in trouble — the "waterback" of the range was out of 
order, and so the range could not be used. "Couldn't he have it 
fixed that day — perhaps he had some soldier plumbers?" Of 
course he had — ^the Twelfth was full of 'em — (probably he 
would have offered to furnish aeronauts or lion-tamers if she 
had wanted any) — ^and promptly he made a requisition on the 
Quartermaster,— or perhaps it was the Adjutant— for plumbers 
to go to t^e White House. The Adjutant, who knew little and 
cared less about the matter, slid it over to the Engineer Com- 
pany : "wanted, plumbers for the White House, by order Colonel 
Butterfield." But none of the Company were plumbers — ^we 
ranked as non-commissioned officers, and one of us — Frank 
Barlow — ranked as Major General later — ^and perhaps we did 
not feel complimented, even by the chance of a "job" at the 
White House. But I ventured the opinion that there probably 
were some plumbers — in other companies — ^and so was detailed 
to get them. I did — four — and went along to %oss the job." It 
certainly was a sight — ^f our uniformed militiamen, with arms 
and accoutrements, marching into the White House kitchen, 
with an admiring group of colored servants looking on. We 
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'^stacked arms^' and in a few minutes the range was '^yanked*' 
out, and set in the middle of the kitchen, and four able-bodied 
New York plumbers were wrestling with its waterback. The 
details of the job have escaped my memory — ^but not so my — 
and our — first sight of Mr. Lincoln. He came down to the 
kitchen, and half-sitting, half -leaning on the kitchen table, and 
holding one knee in his hands — the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy said, "Well, boys, I certainly am glad to see 
you — I hope you can fix that thing right off; for if you can't, 
cook can't use the range, and I don't suppose I'll get any 'grub' 
today 1" 

It was a Saturday, possibly the President was also thinking of 
his Sunday dinner. 

"How the Twelfth saved the (Presidential dinner)" ought to 
be writ large in the regimental history. I know not if any of my 
four comrades of that occasion are living, but if any of them see 
the story in print I am sure they will remember the event. 

James A. Scrymser.* 

New York. 



PRESIDENT LINCOLN'S SERMON 

IN April, 1861, the Twelfth New York Militia, of which I was 
a member, volunteered for service and went to Washington 
by way of Old Point Comfort. Some of us, myself among 
them, had seen Mr. Lincoln in New York, or heard his famous 
Cooper Union speech, and now we were actually in the National 
Capital we conceived the idea of making a call on him at the 
White House. We asked the doorkeeper if the President would 
see a party of the New York troops who had just arrived, and 
after a little delay a messenger returned, asking us — there were 
five — ^to enter. We found Mr. Lincoln sitting in front of a win- 

*Mr. Scrymser died in 1919. He was the donor of the Washington statue at West 
Point, a duplicate of that in Union Square, New York. 
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dow from which he could look across one of the Potomac river 
bridges — I cannot now recall whether it was the Long or the 
Chain Bridge — into Virginia, where he could see with a glass 
the Confederate flag floating. He received us very kindly, say- 
ing he was very glad to see us, — and as there were so few sold- 
iers in Washington, before we arrived, that if the rebels had only 
had then a tenth part of the dash they later displayed they could 
easily have entered the city in force across that bridge, I could 
not doubt he meant just what he said. Our visit about over Mr. 
Lincoln asked where we were quartered ; and learning that the 
regiment was as yet without a camp-ground but that a church 
not far away sheltered a good many of us, said : 'Well, on Sun- 
day (this was Friday) FU come over and talk to you." We with- 
drew on the hint, and as we went back the three of the party who 
had not before seen him were evidently much impressed by our 
experience. Often since then have I thought of it— a squad of 
young soldiers volunteering a call on the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation ! How impossible such a thing would have been in any 
European capital ! But we were young — ^and Abraham Lincoln 
no doubt ''sized us up" at a glance ; tihere could be no presump- 
tion where none was meant, and just then soldiers were a nov- 
elty to him, and a welcome one, too. 

When we got back to the church — I cannot remember just 
where it was, though I know it was not very far from the White 
House, and, I think, a Methodist one — ^we told the boys the Presi- 
dent was coming on Sunday; but the doubters were many, and 
not until Sunday came was the place made neat, as much as pos- 
sible, for the occasion. Somebody had even put a bouquet of 
flowers on the pulpit. As Mr. Lincoln entered all rose, and the 
tall, gaunt figure that was to become so familiar to Washington 
in the next four years passed up the aisle and mounted the pla- 
form. So few of us had before seen him that I doubt if the 
church had ever before held so large a crowd ; and I am sure he 
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never before or after had a more attentive audience. From 
the portraits and campaign badges we all knew him, but to actu- 
ally see and hear "Old Abe'' was a very different thing. Homely 
as he was the unmistakable dignity of a Chief Magistrate sat 
upon him, and I felt, as doubtless did many others, that I was in 
the presence of no ordinary man. 

He was so tall that the pulpit was too low for him, and when he 
occasionally leaned forward, it almost seemed as though he was 
about to fall over it 

Fifty-one years is a wide chasm for memory to bridge, and I 
cannot now recall as clearly as I wish, much of his "talk" (for 
he began by saying that as he was not a clergyman he would not 
preach to us, but just give us a "talk"). For perhaps fifteen 
minutes he did talk; a pleasant, kindly address given in a na- 
tural, winning tone and manner, much as a father might address 
grown-up sons. He referred at some length to the pleasure and 
feeling of safety which the arrival of the Twelfth gave him, and 
his conviction that we would do ourselves credit as soldiers: 
that while he hoped the war would be but short, and that possi- 
bly the rebels might not proceed to any further hostilities, now 
that the uprising of the North was certain, yet, if there was to 
' be a real war, the loyal states were ready for it. I thought of 
Captain Parker's historic address to the Minute Men of Con- 
cord : "If they want a war, let it begin here." 

He went on to give us some good advice, and interspersed one 
or two stories — ^which I would give much to be able to recall — 
and then, with a short, earnest apostrophe for the preservation 
of the Union, ended his "talk," and passing down the aisle amid 
something very like applause, left the church. 

Few are left of my comrades of that day and probably fewer 
yet who remember the event — the spring-like April Sunday, the 
dignified church full of young soldiers, arms stacked in the cor- 
ners and knapsacks piled in the aisles and pews; on the platform 
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the homely figure in the conventional black frock-coat suit, the 
kindly, rugged face of the great President and the helpful, ap- 
preciative words of what I call his sermon ; but it was an occa- 
sion never to be forgotten, and it is one of my valued memories 
that I once heard Abraham Lincoln speak from the pulpit 

George Stewart, 
Late 12th Regt., N. G. S. N. Y. 

New York City. 



UNCOLN AND THE SPIRITUALISTS 

(From "The Soul of Abraham Ltacohi/' by Rev. William £. Barton) 

DURING Mr. Lincoln's occupancy of the White House 
there were several rumors to the effect that President 
and Mrs. Lincoln were both Spiritualists. A definite 
claim that Mr. Lincoln fully believed in Spiritualism was set 
forth in 1891 by a medium named Mrs. Nettie Colbum May- 
nard. She wrote a book relating in detail almost innumerable 
sittings which she alleged were attended by Mr. and Mrs. Lin- 
coln. According to her story her mediumship began in her child- 
hood in 1845. At the outbreak of the war she was lecturing and 
giving public s^nces and went to Washington to gain a fur- 
lough for her brother. She learned of Mr. Lincoln's interest in 
Spiritualism, and of the visits to the White House of two medi- 
ums, Charles Colchester and Charles Foster. She was invited to 
the White House, where, if we are to credit her story, she im- 
parted to Mr. Lincoln very nearly all the wisdom he possessed 
during the period of the Civil War. 

We learn from other sources that Lincoln permitted two or 
three mediums to come to the White House and tell him what the 
spirits said he ought to know; but Lincoln said of them that the 
advice of the spirits, as thus received, was as contradictory as 
the voices of his own cabinet, of whose meetings the seances re- 
minded him. 
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The last attempt to make Mr. Lincoln out a Spiritualist is by 
Mrs. Grace Garrett Durand, in a privately printed book issued 
since Sir Oliver Lodge's 'Raymond.' She claims to have talked 
with Raymond, with William T. Stead, and other people, as well 
as with Mrs. Eddy, from whom she expects to receive additional 
material supplementary to her 'Science and Health, and Key to 
the Scriptures.' She is, however, according to her own account, 
especially intimate with Mr. Lincoln. She says : 

''President Lincoln has himself told me in many conversations 
I have had with him from the spirit world that he was directed 
in his great work during the Civil War by his mother and others 
in the spirit world. Mr. Lincoln, or 'Uncle Abe,' as he has lov- 
ingly asked me to call him, said that had he respected his 
mother's advice the day of his assassination he would not have 
gone to the theatre the fateful night, as his mother had that day 
warned him not to go." 

If Mr. Lincoln's spirit has indeed requested this lady to call 
him "Uncle Abe" he has accorded her a liberty which was infre- 
quent during his lifetime. Near neighbors of Mr. Lincoln dur- 
ing his years in Springfield inform me that no one called him 
"Abe" to his face, and that very few even of his political oppon- 
ents thus spoke of him. He habitually addressed his partner as 
"Billy," but Mr. Hemdon uniformly called him "Mr. Lincoln." 
One could wish that Abraham Lincoln in heaven be at least as 
dignified as Abraham Lincoln was on earth. 



LINCOLN'S SEVEN HITS WITH A RIFLE 

(By Rev. W. A. Bartlctt, Lewiston, Mc.) 

Christopher Miner Spencer, of Hartford, Conn., is eighty-six 
years old. As expert machinist, he goes to his work every 
day in New Britain, and no problem, twist, kink or diffi- 
culty in machinery is too hard for him. He began inventing 
when a mere boy, and used a turning lathe under the direction 
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of his grandfather, then ninety years of age. When the family 
said Christopher would never amount to anything, the grand- 
father would cheerfully say, "Grit will make something yet" 
And "Crit" did "make something," for he was the inventor of a 
repeating rifle which was used by Sherman's army; and its use 
was ordered after Mr, Spencer had tried it out in a shooting 
contest with President Lincoln- 
It was an old Revolutionary musket of his grandfather's that 
started Christopher Spencer on the road to the discovery of a re- 
peating rifle with the magazine in the stock. To improve his 
grandfather's musket, the boy Christopher sawed off the barrel 
with a case knife converted into a saw by hacking it on the edge 
of an axe ! 

"It was in 1857," says the inventor, "that I conceived the idea 
of a repeating rifle with the magazine in the stock; and I ex- 
perimented until the last of the year 1859 before attaining the 
success that justified me in applying for a patent, which was 
granted March 6, I860, 

I was employed by Cheney Brothers, silk manufacturers, of 
South Mandiester, Conn., and worked on the rifle during my 
spare time from work, which, in those days, was eleven hours a 
day- I had made and patented improvements in machinery for 
working silk, but the gun had the most fascination for me, and 
the Cheney Brothers, being patriotic people, prevailed upon me 
to put my patent in their hands for organizing a company for its 
manufactyre." 

This rifle was finally introduced into the Army and Navy of 
the United States and it was James G. Blaine who used his influ- 
ence in behalf of the rifle. A general at the head of the ordnance 
department said he did not approve of any "new-fangled gim- 
cracks," and had turned the whole project down. 

In the long process of introducing the repeating, or Spencer 
rifle, Mr. Spencer came into intimate contact with Gideon Wei- 
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les, Secretary of the Navy, who was a great friend of the experi- 
ment. Tom Scott, assistant Secretary of War, signed the first 
contract, for 10,000 guns, for the Army- 
Christopher Spencer recalls such men as Edwin M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War; Generals Rosecrans and Grant, before whom 
a trial of the rifle was made ; Sherman, whose army was equip- 
ped with the gun just before the "March to the Sea." 

Later, Mr. Spencer was sent to England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Denmark to exhibit the perfected rifle to the 
military authorities. When he visited Berlin the inventor met 
and was entertained by Alphonso Taf t, father of President Taf t, 
who was then Minister to Germany. William Howard Taft 
was spending his vacation with his parents, and Mr. Spencer 
met this young student of law who was to figure so promi- 
nently in the history of the United States. 

While in Germany young Spencer was accompanied by 
Count Von Moltke and his army board of forty generals to the 
trying field with his automatic gun. Mr. Spencer threw the 
gun to his shoulder and proceeded to fire with rapidity and 
skill, while timers held their watches to note the record of 
emptying the gun of twenty shots. The American inventor 
heard someone else firing, but did not turn his head to look 
imtil he had fired all his shots. He saw a group of German 
officers surrounding a rival inventor- — a German — ^who had 
come to the field to compete with him. The gun of the German 
clogged at the tenth shot and he had to reload each cartridge 
separately for the remainder of the twenty shots. 

Mr. Spencer recalls distinctly his interview with President 
Lincoln and the trial of the Spencer rifle which resulted in an 
order of 150,000 of the guns. 

''Among my most gratifying recollections,'' said the inventor, 
'Vas this shooting match with President Lincoln. As the in- 
ventor of the Spencer rifle, which was used in the Union Army, 
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I was delegated by the Spencer Repeating Arms Company to 
present Mr. Lincoln with one of the rifles. 

"On August 17, 1863, 1 arrived at the White House with the 
rifle in hand, and was immediately ushered into the executive 
room, where I found the President alone. After a brief intro- 
duction, I took the rifle from its cloth case and handed it to him. 
Examining it carefully, and handling it as one familiar with 
firearms, Mr. Lincoln requested me to take it apart 'and show 
ihe inwardness of the thing.' The separate parts were soon 
laid on the table before him. It was the simplicity of the gun 
which appealed to President Lincoln, and he was greatly im- 
pressed with the fact that all that was needed to take it apart 
was a screw driver. With this implement he bared the vitals 
of the gun and replaced them so that the gun was ready to shoot 
in a few minutes. Neither the President nor I realized at the 
time tiiat three qualities of the rifle were to make it especially 
valuable: the fact that the Confederates could not secure the 
proper ammunition, in case they captured the guns; that a 
Union soldier fearing capture could throw away one vital part, 
thus making the rifle useless for his captor; and that it could 
be used by the cavalry, as by a special catch it could be swung 
to the saddle and be ready for instant use. 

''After the President had made a careful examination of my 
gun, he asked whether I had any engagement for the following 
day. Replying that I was at his command, Mr. Lincoln re- 
quested me to 'come over tomorrow at about two o'clock and we 
will go out and see the thing shoot.' 

"I arrived at the appointed time and found all in readiness 
to proceed to the shooting place, which was about where now 
stands the Washington Monument. Accompanying us was the 
President's son, Robert, and one of the oflicials of the Navy 
Department, who carried the rifle, target and ammunition. 

"On the way we stopped opposite the War Department, and 
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the President sent Robert over to ask Mr. Stanton, the Secre- 
tary of War, to come out and see this new gun fired. While 
awaiting Robert's return, Mr. Lincoln amused us with some 
stories. The President discovered that one of the pockets of his 
black alpaca coat was torn, and he took a pin from his waistcoat 
and proceeded to mend it, saying, It seems to me that this don't 
look quite right for the chief magistrate of this mighty republic, 
ha, ha, ha !' 

"Robert reported tiiat Mr. Stanton was too busy to go with 
us. nVell,' said the President, *they do pretty much as they have 
a mind to over there.' 

"Arriving at the shooting place, Mr. Lincoln, looking the field 
over, remarked, It seems to me I discover the body of a colored 
gentleman down yonder,' and ordered the target changed to 
avoid an accident. 

"The target was a board about six inches wide and three feet 
high, with a black spot on each end, about forty yards away. 
The rifle contained seven cartridges. Mr. Lincoln's first shot 
was about five inches low, but the next shot hit the bull's-eye 
and Uie other five were dose around it. 

" *Now,' said Mr. Lincoln, Ve will see the inventor try it' 
The board was reversed and I fired at the other bull's-eye, beat- 
ing the President a little. 'Well,' said he, 'you are younger than 
I am and have a.better eye and a steadier nerve.' 

"The end of the board which the President shot at was cut 
off by ihe Navy ofiicial and handed to me when we parted at the 
steps of the White House. I kept it till 1883, when it was sent 
to Springfield, 111., to be placed in the collection of war relics." — 

Boston Transcript. 

FINIS 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

OUR first Item is an unusual one — a f amify memoir, writ> 
ten by a father for his children and issued as a private 
publication, in a very small edition : so small that its ex- 
istence is ahnost unknown, but one copy being recorded as sold, 
in many years. 

The author was a distinguished lawyer and judge of Virginia, 
who had joined Washington's army at sixteen, and aftor the 
Revolution held various judicial offices, induding that of judge 
of the Court of Appeals, which he held for forty years. 

His nephew, and one of his brothers were also distniguished 
as soldiers, while of a second brother we printed an interesting 
account in our Extha No. 21, he having been a surgeon on the 
Bon Homme Richard, with John Paul Jones. 

One of the most interesting features of the book is its notice 
of Washington. Judge Brooke was on intimate terms with him, 
and shows that he could unbend in society to an extent which 
reveals him in a light infinitely more human than any heretofore 
shown by any one else. 

Yet he says '*the next day, when I went to his sister's (Mrs. 
Fielding Lewis') to introduce strangers to him, I found him 
one of the most dignified men of the age — ^there was a sublimity 
in his greatness which exceeded that of any of the great men of 
ancient or modem history." 

Our second item has never before been reprinted. It is an 
excessively rare piece of early New England poetry (an origi- 
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nal is priced at $85, in a list before us) , and is directed against 
Governor Francis Bernard ("St Francisco"). 

An even greater interest attaches to it, as one of the only 
three poems known to have been written by Dr. Benjamin 
Church, "the first American traitor.'' One of the others we 
have already re-published (see "The Choice/' in our issue No. 
68) and both show the author to have been a man of talent 
and poetic feeling. 

It will be noticed that it has no place or printer's name at- 
tached: doubtless no such would wish to be prosecuted by the 
angry Governor; but it was probably printed in Boston in 
1769. 
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TO 

MY BELOVED DAUGHTER HELEN 
Who has been my amanuensis in preparing this Family 
Narrative, — ^has written about two-thirds of it from 
my dictation, — ^and aided me essentially in com- 
pleting it; — I now most aflPectionately 
dedicate it, with my paternal 

blessing. 
FRANCIS J. BROOKE. 

Richmond, May 1st, 1849. 
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A FAMILY NARRATIVE 

1WAS born on the 27th of August, 1763, at Smithfidd, the 
residence of my beloved father, upon the Rappahannock, 
four miles below Fredericksburg. Tradition said it was 
called Smithfield after Capt John Smith, otherwise called 
Pocahontas Smith; but as there is nothing in the histories of 
Virginia stating tiiat Capt Smith was ever so high up the 
Rappahannock, I think that tradition was in error. I think it 
was so called after a Capt Laurence Smith, who in 1679 had a 
military conunission to defend the frontier against the Indians 
in that region. It was an estate belonging to one Tanner, who 
was in England, and authorized his agent to sell it, and it was 
bought by my grandfather, Taliaferro, who then resided at 
Epsom, the adjoining estate, and he gave it to my mother — 
God bless her. The estate now belongs to Mr. Thomas Pratt: 
the old house in which I was bom is burnt down, and he has 
built a new one, not so large, and higher up the river. When 
I was a boy there were the traces of a fortification, including 
a fine spring, as a defense against Indians. 

My father was the youngest son of my grandfather, who 
came to this country with a Mr. Beverly, at the time Gov. 
Spotswood came, about the year 1716; he became the Surveyor 
of the State, and was with the Governor when he first crossed 
the Blue Ridge, for which he received from the Executive a 
medal, a gold horse-shoe set with garnets and worn as a 
brooch, which I have seen in the possession of Edmund Brooke, 
who belonged to the oldest branch of the family. 

My father's name was Richard Brooke. He left four sons 
and a daughter by my mother, and a fifth son by his second 
wife; he died aged sixty of gout in the stomach, in the year 
1792. He was a handsome man, as may be seen by his picture 
which I have; great vivacity of spirits; he read much; had a 
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good library of the books of that age. He sent my two eldest 
brothers, Laurence and Robert, at an early age, to Edinburgh 
college, where they were educated for the two learned profes- 
sions. Medicine and Law, and did not return to this country 
until the Revolution had progressed. They got over to France, 
and Dr. Brooke was appointed by Dr. Franklin, Surgeon of 
the Bon Homme Richard, commanded by the celebrated John 
Paul Jones, and was in the battle with the Serwpis, and all the 
battles of that memorable cruise. 

My brother Robert was captured and carried into New 
York, and sent back to England by Lord Howe, went again to 
Scotland, again got over to France, and returned to Virginia 
in a French frigate that brought the arms supplied by the 
French government He did not remain idle, but joined a vol- 
unteer troop of cavalry under Gapt. Larkin Smith, was cap- 
tured in a charge of dragoons by a Gapt. LoUer, of Symcoe's 
Queen's Rangers, at Westham, seven miles above Richmond; 
he was soon exchanged ; commenced the practice of law ; was a 
member of the House of Delegates, and in 1794 was elected 
Governor of the State, and afterwards Attorney General, in 
opposition to Bushrod Washington, who was afterwards a 
Judge of tiie Supreme Gourt of the U. States. My brother 
Robert died while Attorney General, in the year 1799. Dr. 
Brooke died some years after, I do not recollect the year. 

My father was devoted to the education of his children. He 
sent my twin brother John, and myself very young to school 
We went to several English schools, some of them at home, and 
at nine years of age were sent to the Grammar school in Fred- 
ericksburg, taught by a Trinity gentleman from Dublin, by 
the name of Lennegan, who having left the country at the 
commencement of the war of the Revolution, was hanged for 
Petit Treason, and being sentenced to be quartered after he 
was cut down, was only gashed down the Uiighs and arms and 
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delivered to his mother, afterwards came to life, got over to 
England, was smuggled over to France, being a Catholic, and 
died in the monastery of La Trappe: (according to Jonah 
Barrington, in whose work this account of him will be found) 
My father sent us to other Latin and Greek schools, but finally 
engaged a private tutor — a Scotch gentleman of the name of 
Alexander Dunham, by whom we were taught Latin and 
Greek. He was an amiable man, but entirely ignorant of 
every thing but Latin and Greek, in which he was a ripe 
scholar. We read with him all tJie higher classics; I read 
Juvenal and Persius with great facility, and some Greek — ^the 
Testament and ^sop's Fables. , 

Having passed the age of sixteen, the military age of that 
period, I was appointed a first Lieutenant in Gen. Harrison's 
regiment of Artillery, the last of the year 1780 ; and my twin 
brother, not liking to part with me, shortly after got the com- 
mission of first Lieutenant in the same regiment. Our first 
campaign was under the Marquis La Fayette, in the year 1781, 
during the invasion of Lord Comwallis. We came to Rich- 
mond in March of that year, and were ordered to go on board 
an old sloop with a mulatto Captain. She was loaded with 
cannon and military stores, destined to repair the fortification 
at Portsmouth, which had been destroyed the winter before by 
the traitor General Arnold. She dropped down the river to 
Curies, where we were put on board, with the stores of the 
twenty gun ship the Renoiunj commanded by Commodore 
Lewis, of Fredericksburg; in addition to which ship there 
were two other square-rigged vessels and an armed schooner. 
We were detained some days Ijdng before Curies, the residence 
of Mr. Richard Randolph, who treated us with great hospital- 
ity, we being often on shore. 

In about ten days the ship was hailed from the opposite 
bank, by Major North, one of the aids of the Baron Steuben, 
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who was then at Chesterfield Court-House. Major North was 
brought on board the ship: he informed Commodore Lewis 
that the British fleet was in Hampton Roads, and ordered him 
to put the artillery and stores on the north bank of the river, 
and to run the ship and the rest of the fleet as high up as he 
could (I believe it was to Osborne's) where they were taken 
by the British — some carried off, according to Simcoe's ac- 
count, and the rest scattered. 

Having been set on shore on the north side of the river, 
when we arrived in Richmond, I was ordered to take the com- 
mand of the Magazine and Laboratory at Westham, seven miles 
abov€%that place. 

My brother John joined a fragment of a State regiment, un- 
der a Major Ewell, but on the arrival of the Marquis joined a 
company of his own regiment, under Captain Coleman, and 
cannonaded Gen. Phillips, then in Manchester, from the 
heights at Rockets below Richmond. 

In a few days after I took the command of the Magazine I 
saw Mr. Jefferson, then Governor of the State, for the first 
time; he came to Westham with one of his council, Mr. Blair, 
whom I had known before, and who informed me they wanted 
to go into the Magazine. I replied they could not, on which he 
introduced me to Mr. Jefferson as the Governor. I turned out 
tjie guard, he was saluted, and permitted to go in. They were 
'A)oking for flints for the army of the South, and of the North, 
and found an abundant supply. 

The condition of Virginia can hardly be imagined, her 
soldiers were nearly all in tiie army of Gen. Green, her mili- 
tary stores exhausted by constant supplies to the Southern 
Army — ^yet there was a spirit and energy in her people to 
overcome all her difficulties. I was continued in the command 
of the Magazine. Lord Comwallis having crossed the James 
river at Westover, I was ordered to remove it to the south 
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of the river, and carried it to Brittan's Ferry, on the op- 
posite side of the river, from whence I was ordered to remove 
it back again to Westham, where it remained until I was or- 
dered to throw the cannon into the creek, and carry the rest of 
the stores to the Point of Fork, now Columbia — as I did. 
From thence I was ordered to carry a large portion of the pow- 
der and small arms, &c, to Henderson's Ford, now Milton, four 
miles below Charlottesville; there I remained until CoL Tarle- 
ton came to the latter place. There was a Capt-Ldeutenant 
Bohannan, who had come a few days before, and who ordered 
me to remain where I was, and defend the Magazine against 
any detachment that might be sent to take it, until I heard 
that Tarleton had crossed the river at Charlottesville, after 
which I should join the Baron Steuben at the Point of Fork. 
About eleven o'clock, I heard that Tarleton had crossed the 
river at Charlottesville, and driven away the Legislature. I 
then commenced my march to join the Baron Steuben. 

My orderly, through an interval in the wood, pointed out 
some of Tarleton's dragoons on the mountain, those that had 
been sent to catch the Governor Jeiferson. I continued my 
march, but took the Blenheim road instead of the Point of 
Fork road, by mistake, by which I escaped Tarleton; as he 
says in his book which I have, that immediately on dispersing 
the Legislature and Governor, he took the road to the Point of 
Fork, to meet Lord Comwallis' Eighth Infantry. By the road 
I took I was thrown on the South of him, and about a quarter 
of an hour by sun, I met a man who, on my inquiry, informed 
me I was five miles from the Baron's encampment, then occu- 
pied by Lord Comwallis' light infantry, who had driven the 
Baron across the river that morning. Capt. Bohannan hav- 
ing ordered me, if I could not join the Bkron, to proceed to 
Staunton, and from thence to join the corps to which I belong- 
ed, in the army of the Marquis La Fayette, I required the man 
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to conduct me to the nearest crossing place on the South 
branch of James river^ by sunrise the next morning, and he 
conducted me to the moutii of Hardware, and I there crossed 
the river. 

The next day I met GoL Davis, who under the Baron, had the 
ordering the new recruits and detached parties. I had known 
him before, and without any salutations, he asked me where I 
was going. I told him I was going to Buckingham Court- 
House, to get provisions for the men, for that though I had an 
impress warrant in my pocket, I did not like to execute it when 
public stores could be got; to which he replied that Lord Com- 
wallis' light infantry would be there before me. I said I had 
left them in the Fork the night before ; on which he said ^^you 
will do as you please." 

Such was the panic every where, that on the next day the 
soldiers under my command seemed to have caught it, for in 
turning a lane on our march, some recruits of Capt. Armand's 
troop came in front, and most of them fled and left me stand- 
ing in the road almost alone ; yet these men had fought under 
that gallant officer Major Porterfield, at Gates' defeat! They 
returned, however, to their ranks, and we continued our march 
to Staunton, to which place I was ordered, as I have said, if I 
could not join the Baron Steuben at the Point of Fork. 

The next day I crossed the Ridge, about six miles to the 
south of Rockfish Gap, as I now understand, as there is a large 
limestone spring on tiie top. When I got to where Waynes- 
borough is, I found a large force of eight hundred or a thou- 
sand riflemen, under the command of General McDowell, who 
Gov. McDowell has told me, was from North Carolina. He 
stopped me, sajdng he had orders to stop all troops to defend 
the Gap. I replied that I belonged to the Continental Army, 
and had orders to go to Staunton, and said to the men '^move 
on,'' and he let me pass. 
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At that time I suppose a regimental coat had never been seen 
on that side of the mountains — ^nothing but hunting-shirts — I 
marched with drums beating and colors flying, and some one 
seeing the troops, carried the news to Staunton that Tarleton 
had crossed the mountain, and the Legislature then sitting 
there ran off again; but learning the mistake, rallied and re- 
turned next day. In the morning I entered the town. There, 
for a few days, I heard Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, 
George Nicholas, and my neighbour Mann Page, of Mansfield. 
(Though I had heard Patrick Henry before, when I was a 
school boy in Fredericksburg, in a great case of Mrs. Middleton 
against a man by the name of Houston, a saddler, for a breach 
of marriage contract.) Houston had married a beautiful girl 
from Caroline county. Miss Johnston, who after the death of 
Houston married a Major Forsyth, and was the mother of For- 
syth, the late Secretary of State. 

It may seem strange that so young as I was, not seventeen 
years old, that I should have the command that I had. My 
twin brother, who was an older twin but a younger oflicer, had 
left me at Henderson's Ford, being ordered to Albemarle old 
Court-House, where there were public stores. I had been in 
command of about seventy*five men, to guard the Magazine 
and to make cartridges, post-fire, &c., and when I arrived at 
Staunton, Col. Davis whom I found there insisted on retaining 
me in that service, but Capt Fleming Gaines, who belonged to 
Harrison's regiment of artillery, ordered me to join my corps 
as speedily as I could in the army of the Marquis, and furnish- 
ed me with his horses and servant to do so. 

In a few days I left Staunton, and took the road by what is 
now Port Republic, to cross the Ridge at Swift Run iGrap. A 
curious incident occurred; one of the horses was taken lame, 
and I stopped at a smith's shop to have his shoes repaired. 
The people were all Dutch and spoke no English ; seeing me in 
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regimentals, they took me for a British officer, and detained 
me some time as their prisoner, until one of them came who 
understood some English, and I showed him my commission, 
and they let me pass. At that time Lord Gomwallis having 
learned that the Pennsylvania line had arrived at Gulpeper 
Gourt-House, changed his route. His first design was to bum 
Hunter's Iron Works, above Falmouth, which were very valua- 
ble. His information must have been very bad; the Pennsyl- 
vania line, as it was called, had been disbanded for mutiny in 
the North, and again recruited, and did not number more than 
six or seven hundred men, commanded by General Wayne. 
Gen. Weedon at the same time commanded a small body of 
militia near Fredericksburg, from which he had nothing to fear 
in his progress to bum the iron wo^ks. He however, began to 
retire, when the Marquis re-crossed the Rappahannock at the 
Raccoon Ford, and by opening an old road threw himself be- 
tween Lord Gomwallis and our remaining stores in the upper 
country, and followed Lord Gomwallis at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

The corps of Tarleton and Simcoe in the mean time rejoined 
him, and he halted but one day on the heights, above Gooch- 
land Gourt-House; where the Marquis also retrograded and 
placed the army behind Mechunck's Greek — I think they called 
it, in Fluvanna. Botii armies proceeded! slowly towards Rich- 
mond, and at Westham I found a corps of which my brother, 
Robert, afterwards Governor of the State, was a volunteer. 
He was captured by a troop of Simcoe's regiment, commanded 
by Gapt LoUer. Lord Gomwallis kept on his way to Williams- 
burg, and the Marquis halted a few miles below New Kent 
Gourt-House, where, on the 4th of July, the army was review- 
ed and fired a feu de joie. 

I was attached to Gen Lawson's brigade, with one six pound- 
er, and had some opportunity to know the whole force of the 
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American army. It consisted of eight thousand militia, 
Stephen's and Lawson's brigades; of one thousand light in- 
fantry, New England troops, brought on by the Marquis, (fine 
troops they were;) the Pennsylvania line, as it was called, be- 
tween six and seven hundred men, commanded by Gen. Wayne, 
with a good train of artillery; one thousand Riflemen, under 
Gen. Campbell, of King's Mountain, and part of the regiment 
of Virginia Continental troops, under Colonel Febiger, a 
Dane; a vidette corps of dragoons, under Captain Larkin 
Smith; and a single company of Harrison's regiment of artil- 
lery, to which I belonged; there were some additional militia, 
under Major Willis. The British army was more efficient; 
seven thousand infantry, who had fought the battles of the 
South; Tarleton's and Simcoe's full regiments of cavalry, and 
a fine train of artillery. These were all troops that could not 
be easily driven out of a field of battle. The Marquis, in a few 
days, marched to the Cross-roads and the Burnt Ordinary, six- 
teen miles from Williamsburg. (The skirmish at Hot Water, 
by Col. Butler of the Pennsylvania line, and Major John Wil- 
lis, with some Virginia militia, had occurred a few days be-' 
fore.) 

While the army lay on this ground. Lord Comwallis march- 
ed from Williamsburg to Green Spring, or Jamestown. The 
morning of that battle, Major George Washington, an old 
schoolmate, the second aid to the Marquis, was at our quart- 
ers, and was asked if the Marquis knew where Lord Comwal- 
lis was, and whether he had crossed the river. His reply was, 
that Gen. Wayne had been sent on that morning to find out 
where he was. Tarleton, in his journal says, that one or two 
days before, he had bribed a white man and a negro to go out, 
and if they met with any American detachments, to inform 
them that the British army, except a small portion of it, had 
crossed the river. It was this negro who fell in with Gen. 
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Wayne, who on his report, marched down and attacked the 
whole British army. Tarleton is wrong in supposing that the 
Marquis intended to bring on a general engagement; on the 
contrary at 12 o'clock, when he learned that Wayne was in 
some danger, he ordered CoL Galvan, who belonged to his light 
infantry, to run down with only one hundred men to his relief, 
while he, with Gapt John F. Mercer's troop of horse, who had 
lately joined, and some militia riflemen, followed to support 
him. The Marquis certainly had no idea of a general battle, 
as the rest of the army remained quietly in their encampment 
the whole of the day. General Wayne brought on the battle; 
relying on the intelligence the negro gave him, whom Tarleton 
had bribed; for which his troops suffered very much. He, as 
Tarleton says, attacked the whole British army, and got off 
only by Lord Comwallis' supposing that a general action was 
intended by the Marquis, and taking time to prepare for it 
Wayne not only lost his artillery, but had, I think, eleven offi- 
cers badly wounded, whom I saw the next morning under the 
hands of the Surgeon, at the church in the rear of our encamp- 
ment I think it is very certain that the Marquis, at this time, 
intended no general battle; nor did Lord Comwallis either. 
His object was to cross the river and fall down to Portsmouth, 
that he might send the reinforcement required of him by Gen. 
Clinton, who apprehended an attack by Gen. Washington and 
the Count Rochambeau, who was hourly expected to arrive 
with the French troops from the West Indies. 

(At Williamsburg in 1824, on our return from York, there 
came an old man by the name of Powell, who had been the 
Marquis' guide, after the army fell down between the two 
rivers James and York, and he asked Gen. LaFayette if he re- 
membered the fine horse that was killed under him, at the bat* 
tie of Green Spring, to which the General replied, the horse 
was a very fine one, given him by a dear friend of Virginia, 
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who I suppose was Gen. Nelson; but he was not killed under 
him, he had a leg broken by a six pounder, and he made his 
bowman cut his throat) 

In a few days after the battle of Green Spring, the single 
company of artillery of Harrison's regiment to which I be- 
longed, was ordered to the South* It was to proceed to Ghar^ 
lottesville by the way of Goochland Gourt-House. All the offi- 
cers except myself, had leave to take their homes in their way, 
and I was left to conduct the company until they should join 
at the general rendezvous at Cumberland old Gourt House, 
where GoL Febiger, a Dane, an officer in the Gontinental army 
of Virginia, an excellent tactician, had the command 

Left to command the company, I felt it a very arduous task, 
but I had been long enough in service to know that its disci- 
pline must be preserved, or I could not command it The first 
day's march, we got to the mouth of the lane opposite Han- 
over Town, and on dismissing the men, I ordered that none of 
them should go to the town. At retreat beat, in the evening, 
two Irishmen, Brady and Southerland, on calling the roll, did 
not answer to their names. I ordered my orderly sergeant to 
take a file of men, go to town and bring them up, which he ac- 
cordingly did^ and I ordered each of them to receive fifty lashes 
with the cat-of-nine-tails, at the Gun. That night both of 
them deserted. Brady I never heard of more, but Southerland 
was found by my brother John, who had gone home and hap- 
pened to be in Fredericksburg. He met him in the street, and 
had him taken and put under guard at the barracks in that 
town. There had been a draught of militia, and Mr. Page, of 
Mansfield, had engaged him as a substitute and lost his money, 
of which he made great complaint This prompt punishment 
for disobedience to orders gave me full command of the com- 
pany, as young as I was. 

Having arrived at Goochland Court-House, we were de- 
ft 
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tained there, and engaged in making cartridges and port-fire 
for some weeks. In the mean time Colonel Davis arrived, and 
ordered me to return to Westham, and get the cannon out 
which I had been ordered, and had thrown into the creek and 
river. He furnished me with a Continental horse, and I found 
the officer there had attempted to draw the cannon out of the 
mud by fastening ropes to the pieces. I ordered two scows to 
be brought, and by pulling the pieces up between them, soon 
got them all up and returned to join the company at Gooch- 
land Court-House, where I was for some time continued in 
command of the laboratory, and finally ordered to Charlottes- 
ville, and at last the company reached Cumberland old Court- 
House, where it was kept for some time. On my way there my 
orderly misbehaved, was put under arrest and tried by a Court 
Martial and sentenced to be reduced to the ranks, and to re- 
ceive one hundred lashes. On the morning of the execution of 
sentence, I received a note from Col. Febiger saying he was a 
countryman of his, and if I could, consistently with the disci- 
pline of the company, dispense with the lashes, he would be 
obliged to me. I did so, and in a few days he was again made 
the orderly sergeant. 

Col. Febiger was an excellent camp officer, well acquainted 
with the tactics of the drill, and though I belonged to the artil- 
lery, I was called in rotation with other subalterns to train and 
drill the infantry, and I acquired perfect knowledge of the 
Prussian tactics, written by Baron Steuben, who had been an 
aid to the great Frederick. While we were thus engaged, my 
brother John and Capt Fleming Gaines obtained leave to pre- 
cede the rest of the troops, and joined the army under Gen. 
Green the night before the battle of Eutaw Spring; were in 
that battle in the advance, and both acquired some reputation 
— indeed, my brother was soon appointed Brigade Major of 
the Park of Artillery by Gen. Charles Harrison, who com- 
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manded it, and lived in the same marquee with him to the end 
of the war. 

The troops at Cumberland old Court-House, were at length 
ordered to join Gen. Greene, under Col. Posey. Having receiv- 
ed no pay, they mutinied, and instead of coming on the parade 
with their knapsacks, when the general beat, they came with 
their arms, as to the beat of the troop. A sergeant Hagarltoy 
was run through the body by Captain Shelton, and Colonel 
Febiger ordered the barracks to be set on fire, and we marched 
about eight miles in the evening. I have said the troops re- 
ceived no pay; one company of them, commanded by Alex. 
Parker, had been taken prisoners in Charleston, had been very 
lately exchanged, when it received orders to return to the 
South; the officers received one month's pay in paper, which 
was so depreciated that I received, as a First Lieutenant of 
artillery, thirty-three thousand and two-thirds of a thousand 
dollars, in lieu of thirty-three and two-thirds dollars in specie; 
with which I bought cloth for a coat at $2,000 a yard, and 
$1,600 for the buttons. Nothing but the spirit of the age 
would have induced any one to receive money so depreciated; 
but we were willing to take any thing our country could give. 

We continued our march for about twenty days, having to 
impress provisions the whole way, in great part of which the 
country had been foraged by the British, and very little re- 
mained to the inhabitants. On approaching Gen. Greene's 
army, an order came that the infantry under Col. Posey 
should continue their march and join Gen. Wayne in Georgia. 
In consequence of this. Col. Posey taking all the wagons, I was 
ordered to go to the army, lying about twelve miles below, near 
Bacon's bridge on the Aishley river, to get wagons to take the 
baggage of the artillery to camp. In that rice country, the 
great part of which was covered with water, I mistook my 
way, and swam my horse to the other side of the Ashley river; 
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meeting with a man on the other aide, I asked him how far I 
was from Gen. Greene's army? to my surprise he told me I 
was on the ii«^x)ng side of the river, and that the British had a 
post at Dorchester* I had to retrace my course, and to swim 
the river again, where it was very narrow. I proceeded, and 
obtained the wagons necessary to move the company of artil- 
lery, and that joined the Park of artillery. It so happened 
that I was ordered, with one six pounder, to join the advanced 
picket, near Bacon's bridge, and it cost me some effort to keep 
awake the wholi^ night, after so much fatigue. Col. Stewart, 
of the Maryland Line, was the officer of the day, and came the 
grand rounds twice in the night, and complimented me on my 
vigilance. 

In a few days my boots were worn out, and I applied to 
Gen. Harrison for an order on the quarter-master for a new 
pair; he gave me the order; but said so scarce were the stores 
that unless Gen. Greene would endorse the order, I would get 
no boots — ^and that I must go to headquarters. I accordingly 
went; he was quartered in a large wooden building, a mile or 
more in the rear of the army. The first officer I saw when I 
got there, was his first aid. Major Burnet. He asked if I 
wished to see the General. I said '^yes, I have some business 
with the General," on which he desired me to sit down, and he 
would return to me. Having waited some time, I walked to 
the other door and saw General Greene for the first time, sit- 
ting at a table writing. I knew him by his regimentals, and 
went in. He accosted me, saying, ^^you belong to the artillery, 
have you any business with me?" I told him I had an order 
from Gen. Harrison for a pair of boots, which I wished him to 
endorse, or I would not get the boots. Looking at my boots, he 
said, "you have very good boots." On which I replied, I bor- 
rowed them that morning: on which he endorsed the order, 
and I made my bow and left him. He immediately followed 
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me, and overtaking me at the door said, ^^Lieutenant Brooke, I 
keep a roster of the officers of the army, and they are invited 
to dine with me in rotation, and you will be invited in your 
turn, — ^but whenever you are off duty, Mrs. Greene will be glad 
to see you/' This arose from the circumstance that Mrs. 
Greene on her way to join her husband, passed through my 
neighborhood and received some attentions at Smithfield, and 
New Post, the seat of Gen. Alexander Spotswood I was often 
at headquarters, on this invitation, and felt I was somewhat a 
pet of the General's. He was a man of most amiable feelings, 
and showed me marked kindness on one occasion. Gapt. Sin- 
gleton, who was a great favorite of the General's, commanded 
the company to which I belonged; we lived in the same mar- 
quee, on the most amicable terms, until there was a difference 
between myself and Lieutenant Whitaker, a nephew of his. 
We were eating watermelons, when I said something that he 
so flatly contradicted, that I supposed he intended to say I lied ; 
on which I broke a half of a melon on his head, to which he 
said, ''Brooke, you did not think I meant to tell you you lied?" 
I said, ^If you did not, I am sorry I broke the melon on your 
head/' and there it ended. But his uncle, I presume, did not 
think it ought to have ended there. Whitaker had fought a 
duel going out with a Capt. Blair, of the Pennsylvania line, 
and wounded him, which made him, at least in appearance, a 
little arrogant, and our difference was the talk of the camp. 

I had been appointed by Gen. Greene, quartermaster of the 
Park of Artillery, on the express condition that I should not 
lose my rank in the line ; as I did not come into the army to go 
into the staff; and having two duties to perform, I was very 
attentive to that in the line. On one morning when troop beat, 
I was delayed and did not get on parade till the roll was at 
least half called, on which Capt. Singleton asked me, in a rude 
voice, why I was not on parade sooner? to which I replied, ^1 
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waited for my boots, and did not come here in gown and 
slippers/' looking at his nephew in that dress. On which he 
said, he should take another notice of me at another time. The 
men being discharged, I said to Gapt Singleton, that as long as I 
thought him my friend, I should have taken a rebuke from him 
kindly, but as I was now to consider him in a different light, 
whenever he meant to rebuke me, he must do it through a 
court martial ; that I understood my duty, and was not afraid 
of a court martial ; on which he said he would do so, but never 
did. After this, we lived together, but never spoke but on 
duty. I had served with Col. Laurence, who commanded the 
light infantry in the line, for many weeks; no hint had been 
given that my stafF-ofBce had been neglected; its duties were 
discharged by the Sergeant Major of the Park, in my absence. 
No objection had been made by Captain Singleton to the per- 
formance of my duty in the line; until the company was or- 
dered to join the light infantry, under Gen. Wayne, to take 
possession of Charleston on the expected evacuation of it by 
Gen. Leslie. This was a highly desirable service, and Capt. 
Singleton seeing me preparing to go, said, ^Tou cannot go, 
sir, you are quartermaster of the Park.'' I replied, '1 have 
served in the light infantry before, under Col. Laurence, and 
no objection was made; but I will go to headquarters and re- 
sign that office, rather tiban not go.'' 

Well, I went to head quarters, and there it was that General 
Greene befriended me against t^e influence of my Captain. I 
stated to him Capt. Singleton's objections to my marching 
with the company, to join the light infantry, under General 
Wayne. He said he was sorry that any such difficulty should 
have been made; ^'but go into the Adjutant General's office," 
(who was Col. Harmer, afterwards Gen. Harmer,) ^'and get a 
copy of the order appointing you quartermaster of the Park, 
and show it to Capt. Singleton ;" which I did, and that put an 
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end to all difficulty, as the order contained the express condi- 
tion that I should not lose my rank in the line. 

No objection was made to my brother, who was Brigade 
Major to the Park, and we both marched with the company to 
join the light infantry under General Wayne. No officer took 
better care of his troops, and after crossing the Ashley river, 
he marched us to the Cooper river, to the house, I think, of 
Col. Wright, who was a refugee; where we were sumptuously 
entertained, and from his balcony saw the British fleet lying 
before Charleston. 

In the evening, one of the videttes came in and informed Gen- 
eral Wayne, that the post called the quarter-house, had been 
reinforced by four hundred men. This was seven miles from 
Charleston ; a canal was cut there from the Ashley to the Cooper 
river and two redoubts erected, and the post secured by other 
fortifications. On the receipt of this information the troops 
were ordered under arms, and we marched down opposite the 
quarter-house, within hail of the British sentinels, and en- 
camped in a wood. A flag came out, and as we understood. 
General Leslie informed General Wayne that he was about to 
evacuate the town, and, if his rear was pressed, it might be 
burnt; that if a signal was fired when the troops commenced 
their march the British troops would be before them, so as 
to avoid any conflict. Accordingly a six pounder was fired the 
next morning at daybreak, and we commenced our march for 
Charleston; the quarter-house was evacuated when we passed 
it, and in a long open lane we saw the British troops before us. 
We soon arrived at the Homwork, where we halted on the 
draw-bridge, near the gate, which was locked; but Captain 
Revely leaped over the wall and found the key on the lock, 
opened the door, and we marched into the town; found all the 
doors and windows shut, and a British picket still at the state- 
house, which on the approach of Captain Revely at the head 
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of his company of Maryland light infantry, moved off to the 
shipping. 

General Greene, with Washington's regiment, came in the 
next day, and the army came down the Ashley river, crossed 
at Wappoo cut, and encamped on James' Island, opposite 
Charleston, where the Maryland line, hearing that the pre- 
liminary articles of peace had been signed by the British Com- 
missioners, and believing the war over and their enlistment 
at an end, mutinied. General Greene crossed the Ashley river 
on hearing it, found them on parade, with their knapsacks, as 
if the '^General'' had beat, and ready to march off, as if they 
were discharged from service. He immediately addressed 
them, assuring them we had no certain intelligence that the 
war was over and declaring that he would compel them to 
return to duty, by the troops that remained firm to their post; 
and at last prevailed on them to ground their arms, and sub- 
mit. A few of the ring-leaders were apprehended and, with 
ropes around their necks, were drummed out of camp. 

The artillery to which I belonged remained in Charleston, 
where we were kindly and hospitably treated, especially my- 
self, by Mr. Frank Kinlaw, who resided at Kinlaw Court; he 
had been a member of Congress, and married a Miss Walker, 
of Albemarle county, Va. So kind was he to me, that he 
invited me to go with him to his estate, near Georgetown, and 
had provided horses, etc. 

When the artillery company, to which I belonged, was or- 
dered under Col. Posey, with the rest of the Virginia troops, 
to go to Savannah to take possession of it, on its evacuation by 
Col. Browne, Capt. Singleton, who commanded the company, 
and my brother, with Lieut. Southall and Lieut. Whitaker, got 
leave to return to Virginia, and left the company under the 
command of Capt. Lieut. Booker and myself. On our march 
to Savannah, Capt. Alexander Parker, who commanded the 
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veteran company of light infantry, and myself, asked leave of 
GoL Posey to visit a Capt Day, of the South Carolina line, 
who resided on the road ; which was granted, on condition that 
we should overtake the troops the next day, which was a 
march of forty miles, through sandy roads, in the month of 
April, in that climate. 

On arriving in Savannah, the infantry under CoL Posey 
went four miles below to Thunderbolt, and were quartered 
there, while the company of artillery was stationed at Fort 
Wayne, on a point below the town. In Savannah we were 
most hospitably treated; I mean the officers who remained in 
town. I felt myself especially noticed; I visited several fam- 
ilies, among them Mr. Clay's; he had been a wealthy mer- 
chant, and sometime before was a member of Congress. He 
and his family were particularly kind to me. I gallanted his 
daughters, one of whom, Nancy, was very handsome. She 
was about sixteen years of age — ^but I had no serious inten- 
tions. On taking my leave of Savannah, I was left in the 
room with her by her parents, but said nothing. She after- 
wards jilted a Mr. Fontaine of Virginia, and married Major 
Deveau. Fontaine, in despair, went into the army, and in St 
Clair's defeat threw himself among the Indians, and was 
killed. 

In Savannah we had balls and dinner parties. There came 
some English officers from St. Augustine, on flag, with whom 

I associated ; one a Capt. Car, I think. We met in the billiard 
room, and at Mr. Eustace's, who gave parties. I was at the 
wedding of Major Habersham with Miss Walton, the daughter 
of Judge Walton: the entertainment was singular; it was at 

II o'clock in the day, a collation of fruits, wine, and salt fish, 
&C. I was invited to go into the country with him to a Mr. 
Gibbs', a few miles from the town, where, having got leave, I 
spent some very pleasant days. 
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In Savannah, when invited out, we lived sumptuously; — 
we had breakfast in the morning, luncheon at 11 o'clock, din- 
ner at two, tea and coffee in the evening, and a hot supper 
at night. While in Savannah the troops were ordered to an 
Indian treaty at Augusta, and we were ordered to turn out 
with whiskers and moustaches; this I was too young to do, 
being then not nineteen years old; but I used some black 
pomatum, sudi as the Hession jagers used, and smeared my 
face, so as to look very ferocious. The Indians were greatly 
frightened by their defeat by General Wayne. The night 
they surprised him, he had given orders that none of them 
should be captured, that no quarter should be given; yet six- 
teen of them were captured by Captain Scott's company of 
the Virginia line ; and General Wayne, seeing them next morn- 
ing, ordered them to be bayonetted; which was deemed by 
some great cruelty; but General Wayne's force not being so 
strong as Colonel Browne's, in Savannah, he was obliged to 
change his position every night, lest he should be surprised 
by him ; and the Indians, who were spies upon his camp, were 
constantly giving Browne information where he was; but 
after the defeat and massacre of the sixteen, they quitted the 
country; they refused to come to any treaty at Augusta, where 
we were to come, and the corps I belonged to, with the rest of 
the troops under Col. Posey, were ordered back to Charleston, 
where we remained till August, when the company to which I 
belonged, and between three and four hundred of the infantry, 
and fourteen officers, including myself, belonging to different 
corps, embarked on board ship for Virginia. We were so long 
at sea (we were four-and-twenty days out of sight of land) 
that it was thought in Virginia that we were lost. Having 
arrived at Hampton, we were most hospitably treated by a 
Mr. King (who I afterwards knew in the Legislature) and 
others. After remaining at Hampton three or four days, 
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myself and four other officers were put on board a pilot boat, 
and came up to Richmond, while the other officers and troops 
went up in other vessels. When arrived at Richmond, I paid 
the company off a portion of their pay, which I got of the 
deputy paymaster, Dunscomb; and then gave them their dis- 
charges. I then left Richmond for Smithfield, my home, in a 
chariot loaned me by Mr. Henry Banks, to take a Mrs. Taylor 
from Norfolk to Fredericksburg. When we got opposite to 
Smithfield, I left Mrs. Taylor, took my knapsack, and walked 
to the house, and found the family at supper. To describe the 
feelings of joy with which they greeted me, (believing that I 
had been lost at sea,) would be very difficult. 

The Smithfield family at this time consisted of a kind and 
excellent father; an amiable mother-in-law, who had one son, 
William, who when he came to man's estate studied law, was 
successful in his practice, died young, and left an amiable fam- 
ily; my whole brothers. Dr. Laurence Brooke, and Robert 
Brooke, and my twin brother John. 

Dr. Brooke .who had studied medicine at Edinburgh, as I 
have before mentioned, had now commenced the practice of 
physic My brother Robert, who had also been educated at 
Edinburgh, where he had studied law under Professor Miller, 
had resumed the study, and was preparing to commence the 
practice of the law when I arrived. 

My twin brother John, endeared to me by the hardships and 
dangers of three campaigns, like myself, had no profession, 
though some time after he began to study law; got a license, 
and began the practice of the law; was successful, and be- 
came a member of the House of Delegates from his county 
of Stafford several times. He married a most amiable and 
excellent lady, and died about the year 1822, leaving a dis- 
tinguished family, — one of whom, his son Frank, was killed in 
the Florida war, under Colonel Taylor, now President of the 
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United States. His son Henry is now a distinguished lawyer 
at the bar of the Court of Appeals; and married Virginia, the 
daughter of the late Judge Henry St. George Tucker, some- 
time President of the Court of Appeals. 

My only sister married Fontaine Maury, though she had 
been courted by Capt. William Washington, afterwards Gen- 
eral William Washington, Major Churchill Jones, of Washing- 
ton's regiment, and several otiiers. Fontaine Maury was the 
youngest son of Fontaine Maury, the Huguenot, who came to 
this country after the repeal of the Edict of Nantes. 

Now what shall I say of myself? The war was over, and 
it was time that I should look to some other profession than 
that of arms; I was not quite twenty years of age, and like 
other young men of the time, having an indulgent father, who 
permitted me to keep horses, I wasted two or three years in 
fox-hunting, and sometimes in racing; was sometimes at 
home for three or four weeks at a time. My father had an 
excellent family library, I was fond of reading history, read 
Hume's History of England, Robertson's History of Charles 
V, some of the British poets, Shakspeare, Dryden, Pope, etc., 
and most of the literature of Queen Anne's reign, and even 
Blackstone's Commentaries, before I had determined to study 
law. Having resolved at last to pursue some profession, my 
brother Dr. Brooke prevailed upon me to study medicine; I 
read his books with him for about twelve months, when my 
brother Robert would say to me, 'Trank, you have missed your 
path and had better study law." I soon after took his advice, 
and commenced the study of the law with him, and in 1788 
I applied for a license to practice law. There were at that 
time in Virginia only three persons authorized to grant 11* 
censes: they were the Attorney General, Mr. Innes, Mr. Ger- 
man Baker, and Col. John Taylor, of Caroline; all distin- 
guished lawyers. I was examined by Mr. Baker, at Richmond, 
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and obtained his signature to my license. I then applied to 
the Attorney General, Mr. limes, to examine me; but he was 
always too much engaged, and I returned home. In a few 
days after I received a letter from my old army fjriend, Cap- 
tain Wm. Barret, of Washington's regiment, informing me 
that he had seen the Attorney General, who expressed great 
regret that he had not had it in his power to examine his 
friend Mr. Brooke; but that he had talked with Mr. Baker, 
and was fully satisfied of his competency, and if he would 
send his license down to Richmond he would sign it I accord- 
ingly sent the license to him and he signed it, by which I be- 
came a lawyer. I afterwards returned to my brother's office 
and applied myself more than I had done to the doctrine of 
pleading, etc 

Early in 1788, I went to Morgantown, in the northwestern 
comer of the state, then somewhat an Indian country; Vir- 
ginia being compelled to keep her scouts and rangers to de- 
fend the inhabitants on our frontier; though the Indians still 
made frequent inroads, and killed and carried off five fam- 
ilies at the Dunkard Bottom, on Cheat river, twenty miles to 
the east of Morgantown. I had commenced the practice of 
the law in the counties of Monongalia, at Morgantown, and 
Harrison, at Clarksburg. Soon after the district courts were 
established, and two of the Judges of the district court. Judges 
Mercer and Parker, came to Morgantown to hold a court there, 
when I received from the Attorney General, Mr. Innes, a com- 
mission as Attorney for the CommonwealtJi of that District; 
he having at that time the power to grant commissions to all 
Commonwealth's Attorneys, in the Districts and Counties of 
the State. 

I continued the practice of the law in that country for a 
little more than two years, during which time I became ac- 
quainted with Albert Gallatin, from whom I not long ago 
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received a letter, written in his eighty-eighth year, which is 
here inserted: 

New York, 4th March, 1847. 
My Dear Sir : 

Although you were pleased, in your fayour of December 
last, to admire the preservation of my faculties, these are in 
truth sadly impaired — I cannot work more than four hours 
a day, and I write with great difficulty. Entirely absorbed in 
a subject which engrossed all my thoughts and all my feelings, 
I was compelled to postpone answering the numerous letters I 
receive, unless they imperiously required immediate attention. 
I am now making up my arrears. 

But though my memory fails me for recent transactions, it 
is unimpaired in reference to my early days — I have ever pre- 
served a most pleasing recollection of our friendly intercourse 
almost sixty years ago, and followed you in your long and 
respectable judiciary career — less stormy, and probably happier 
than mine. I am, as you presumed, four years older than 
yourself, bom 29th of January, 1761, and now in my eighty- 
eighth, growing weaker every month, but with only the in- 
firmities of age. For all chronical diseases I have no faith in 
physicians, consult none, and take no physic whatever. — ^With 
my best wishes that your latter days may be as smooth, as 
healthy and as happy as my own, I remain in great truth. 

Your friend, 

Albert Gallatin. 

Hon'ble Francis Brooke, 
Richmond. 

I returned to Eastern Virginia, and went to settle at Tappa- 
hannock, and practiced law in Essex and the Northern Neck, 
with Bushrod Washington, afterwards Judge of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States, Alexander Campbell, a distin- 
guished lawyer, and the old Scotch lawyer Warden, etc 

In that year, the year 1790, I sometimes visited my friends 
at Smithfield; paid my addresses to Mary Randolph Spots- 
wood, the eldest daughter of General Spotswood and Mrs. 
Spotswood, the only whole niece of General Washington. Our 
attachment had been a very early one. Her father frequently 
sent to Smithfield for me when I was only thirteen years of 
age; my father would complain, but always permitted me to 
go. I would find the General, about daylight in the morning, 
with his fine horses drawn out, and his fox-hounds, and, as I 
was an excellent horseman, would mount me upon one of his 
most spirited horses, and often range through the country 
and woods, where I now live. He knew his daughter was very 
much attached to me, but though succeeding in my profession, 
I was but poor, and he had great objections to the match. 
After some time, however, when I had gone back to Tappa- 
hannock, finding his daughter's attachment too strong to be 
overcome, though she had been courted by others, he con- 
sented to our union. 

She was sixteen in June, and we were married in October 
following, at Nottingham, in the year 1791. Her form could 
not be excelled; her face, when lighted with a smile, was 
brilliant, though her features were not regular; she had bril- 
liant teeth and luxuriant brown hair; she had been highly 
educated by a Mrs. Heam, an English lady, who lived in the 
family several years. The General was more attentive to the 
education of his daughters than to that of his sons. He and 
his brother, John Spotswood, had been much neglected by their 
guardian at Eton, in England, and were badly educated; they 
returned to Virginia, and when General Spotswood arrived of 
age, in 1772, he possessed 150,000 acres of land in the three 
counties of Orange, Spotsylvania and Culpeper; it was an 
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entailed estate which descended to him from his grandf ather^ 
Governor Spotswood. His father's executor prevailed on the 
Legislature to permit him to sell 70,000 acres of it; he him- 
self afterwards, and before I belonged to his family, sold to 
Gen. Henry Liee twenty odd thousand acres, above Fredericks- 
burg; he also sold 40,000 acres of leased land to James Somer- 
ville, of Fredericksburg. He possessed also iron works; a 
foundry established by Governor Spotswood, which yielded an 
income of 5,000 pounds per annum, and which was broken up 
by his father's executor. 

The General was neglectful of his affairs and was better 
fitted for the army than for the pursuits of civil life. He 
commanded the second regiment at the battle of Brandywine; 
and, it was said by a British writer, one Smith, that it was 
the only regiment that left the field of battle in good order. 
He was again in the battle of Germantown, where his brother, 
Captain Spotswood, being badly wounded, was thought to be 
dead; whereupon he sent in his resignation to General Wash- 
ington, having made a contract with his brother, when they 
entered the army, that if either should be killed, the survivor 
should return home to take care of the two families. When 
it was known that Captain Spotswood was still alive, a pris- 
oner in Philadelphia, he wished to return to his command in 
the army; but General Washington replied to his letter to 
this effect, that he could not be reinstated in his former com- 
mand, because many officers had been promoted after his res- 
ignation. He was soon after appointed a Brigadier General, 
by the State of Virginia, to command the Legion to be raised 
in Virginia. During Arnold's invasion, in 1780, he com- 
manded a brigade of militia, called out to oppose General 
Arnold. General Spotswood spent a great deal of his fortune 
in the army; and representing a claim for his land, before a 
committee of the Senate of Virginia, I heard General Meade, 
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who was a member of that committee^ say that he knew the 
fact that while the army of the North was naked of clothing, 
General Spotswood had clothed his whole regiment out of his 
own pocket in Philadelphia. 

Happily married, with good prospects, we lived together 
thirteen years, when she died the 5th of January, 1803, after 
the birth of her youngest daughter, Mary Randolph. She left 
four children: John, her eldest, Robert, Elizabeth, and Mary 
Randolph. Elizabeth was unhappily killed by the oversetting 
of a stage. John studied medicine, and in the year 1825 was 
appointed a deputy surgeon in the Navy; went out in the 
Brandytuine, with General La Fayette, to France, where he 
had been before; has remained in the navy ever since, and is 
now fleet-surgeon in the Chinese seas. Robert was educated 
at West Point, was appointed a Lieutenant of the Engineer 
Corps; soon resigned, and studied law; began the practice at 
Charlottesville, went to Staunton, has been twice married, and 
has a family of eight children. He was twice elected a mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates, from Augusta; was a good 
speaker, and popular with the House; his family increasing, 
he declined public life, and is now president of the branch of 
the Valley Bank, at Staunton. 

Mary Randolph was married in 1827 to Dr. Edmund Berke- 
ley, of Hanover; and after many changes of situation, went to 
Staunton, where she now resides, and has a family of eight 
children. 

The shock I received on the death of my wife I cannot well 
describe; but my father had left me a legacy better than 
property, his fine alacrity of spirits (God bless him), which 
have never forsaken me; and in the summer afterwards I 
was advised to go to the Virginia Springs, and began to look 
out for another wife, to supply the place to my children of 
their mothei;. While at the Warm Springs, with Mr. Giles 
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and some others, a carriage arrived with ladies; there is 
something in destiny, for as soon as I took hold of the hand 
of Mary Champe Carter (though I had seen her before and 
admired her very much), I felt that she would amply supply 
the place of my lost wife. I began my attentions to her from 
that moment. In person and in face she was very beautiful. 
Mr. Jefferson said of her, "that she was the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen, either in France or this country.'' 
Her sister Nancy, who married Governor Troup, of Georgia, 
was thought by some equally handsome. Mary Champe had 
brilliant teeth and beautiful dark hair; but her beauty was 
not her only charm ; her soft and feminine manners were still 
more attractive. 

On our return to Fredericksburg, I seriously addressed her, 
and though I had powerful rivals, I soon found that I had 
won her affections. As I had children, however, her mother 
and her relations were rather opposed to my pretensions, but 
their objections were overcome, when they found that our 
attachment was reciprocal ; and we were married on the 14th 
of February following. Though she had little fortune, her 
father having left her 1,500 pounds in officer's certificates, 
(and the half of his plate, on the death of her mother, which 
by the way she never received,) I had a renewed prospect for 
happiness. We settled and lived in a small house near her 
mother's, in Fredericksburg; from there we sent John and 
Robert to school, to Mr. Wilson, until after the birth of her 
first son, which she lost. I had built a small brick house with 
a shed to it, and a brick floor, in the country — ^her mother and 
sister went to Boston — ^when they returned she agreed to come 
into the country to live in that small house; the farm was a 
small one and worn out; as I was seldom at home, she had 
the trouble of planting the hedges, attending to laying off the 
garden, planting the fruit and house trees, and was frequently 
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at home by herself for five or six weeks at a time. She was 
always very kind to the parents of her step children, for when 
Mrs. Spotswood's old cook, Juno, was worn out nearly, they 
expressed the desire to have our cook, Belissa, who was an 
excellent one; she readily gave up Belissa to them, and took a 
girl, little more than seventeen years of age, into the kitchen. 
She was a kind and affectionate step-mother, and her step- 
children were very much attached to her. When John had 
gone to Carlisle College, and then to Philadelphia, and often 
wrote to me to send him more money, and I being straitened, 
then she would say, "Send him the money, if you are obliged to 
sell one of the negroes.'' When Mary Randolph was sent to 
her by her grandmother, she expressed as much anxiety for 
her education as if she had been her own child, and when she 
grew to a proper age, had a music-master in the house always, 
and instructed her herself; although she was no performer, 
she understood music very well. 

In 1806, when her health was very delicate and she was 
advised to go to the Springs, she carried Robert with her, then 
six years of age; he had had the ague and fever, but recov- 
ered at the Springs. We lived forty-two years together very 
happily, when on the 25th of October, 1846, she expired. She 
was a sincere Christian, and a quarter of an hour before her 
death, while I held her feeble hand in mine, she looked up at 
me and said, '1 am not frightened, I am in no pain, take care 
of ours,'' — there she stopped. A short time afterwards when 
Mrs. Hemdon, the wife of Dr. Herndon, who was here attend- 
ing her, wanted to bathe her lips with cold water, she held 
out one of her hands and said, "I want nothing more in this 
world," and expired. She had chosen a burial place; I wrote 
the epitaph which is engraved upon her tombstone; it is as 
follows : 
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(A small but grateful tribute of my heart to one whom I 
had loved so well and long.) 

"SACRED 

TO THE MEMORY OP 

MARY CHAMPE BROOKE, 

THE WIPE OP JUDGE BROOKE; 

She expired on the 25th of October, 1846, 

IN THE 68TH year OP HER AGE. 

She never was excelled in virtue, or any of those endearing 
qualities which made her an affectionate wife, and devoted 
mother!" 

She left two children, Francis and Helen. Francis married 
Ella, the youngest daughter of Colonel Ambler. She is a most 
amiable wife and mother; they have three sons. Helen mar- 
ried most unfortunately, her husband ^as governed by noth- 
ing but passion ; treated her very cruelly, and she was forced 
to apply for a divorce to the Legislature, which she obtained, 
and now lives with me; and he, like the base Judean, ''threw 
away a pearl richer than all his tribe." She has a little girl, 
Mary Champe, called after her grandmother. 

My native state conferred many offices upon me. I repre- 
sented the county of Essex in 1794 and '95, in the House of 
Delegates. In 1796, my brother John having married, and 
declined the practice of the law, I removed from Tappahan- 
nock to Fredericksburg, to finish the law business he and my 
brother Robert had left. In 1800 I was elected to the Senate 
of the State, and in 1804, while speaker of the Senate, I was 
elected a Judge of the General Court, (as my commission will 
show,) and of course rode the districts of the District Courts, 
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until the Circuit Courts were established ; when I was assigned 
to this circuit, beginning at Goochland, going to Richmond, 
Hanover, Essex, Caroline and Spotsylvania, until 1811, when 
I was elected Judge of the Court of Appeals, of which I was 
President eight years, and where I have continued ever since. 
In 1831 I was again elected a Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
under the New Constitution. 

My military appointments were as follows: In the year 
1796 I was appointed Major of a Battalion of Cavalry, an- 
nexed to the second division of the militia. In 1800 I was 
appointed Lieut. Colonel Commandant of the Second regiment 
of cavalry, in the second division of the militia. Col. Tom 
Mann Randolph having resigned. In 1802 I was appointed 
Brigadier General of the First Brigade and Second Division 
of the Militia. 

Though I had married into two families that had been 
among the wealthiest in Virginia it did not profit me very 
much; for though General Spotswood was a devoted father- 
in-law, he had not much to give me. He gave to his daugh- 
ter, when we went to Tappahannock, a small servant girl, who 
soon after died; he gave me a bill of exchange upon Charles- 
ton, drawn by Major Churchill Jones, which helped me to pur- 
chase an old house in Tappahannock, which was repaired by 
two of my father's mechanics. In the meantime he wrote a 
letter to my father, saying that if he would give me ten 
negroes, of a particular description, he would give me, at his 
death, an equal share with the rest of his children of his 
property. My father had delivered some of the negroes before 
his death, and the General insisted that I should sue his execu- 
tor for the rest of them; and I brought a suit in the high 
Court of Chancery, and got a decree for them; in the record 
of which suit General Spotswood's letter and my father's reply 
to it can be found. After General Spotswood's death, he hav- 
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ing left nothing by his will to me, or any of my family, I 
brought a suit against his executor, in the Chancery Court at 
Fredericksburg, upon the contract; but the delays of the law 
were so great at the time that I compromised the suit with 
the executor, to which course my counsel, the late Judge Stan- 
ard, thinking that I had made a bad compromise, was very 
much opposed. The executor gave me an order for three 
thousand dollars on the suit which General Spotswood had 
in the Federal Court (which suit General Spotswood had 
against the securities of his guardian,) which ultimately I re- 
ceived. The executor also conveyed to me one hundred and 
fifty acres of land, which lies near me. 

I personally knew, (as well as so young a man could know,) 
all the eminent military characters of the revolution, with 
the exception of Alexander Hamilton and General Knox. I 
knew Washington, Greene and Gates — I knew Washington in 
my boyhood. He came to Smithfield with General Spotswood, 
in 1773, 1 think it was. He was then a Colonel in the British 
army. I remember his dress; he wore a deep blue coat, a 
scarlet waistcoat, trimmed with a gold chain, and buckskin 
small clothes, boots, spurs, and sword; he had with him a 
beautiful greyhound, was fond of the sports of the field, and 
proposed to my father, who had a tame deer, to try if the 
greyhound could not catch him ; to which my father assented, 
and after leaping over the yard palings, they went ttirough 
the garden where they leaped the palings again; when the 
deer turned towards the river he got a start of the grey- 
hound, and got into the river before he could catch him. Gen- 
eral Washington was afterwards at Smithfield two or three 
times; he was fond of horses, my father had some excellent 
ones, so had Gen. Spotswood ; they took the horses to the road, 
and mounted the boys upon them, to try their speed. General 
Washington, in the year 1774, came to Fredericksburg to re- 
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view the independent companies. After the review they gave 
him a collation in the old market-house, where he had all the 
boys of a large granmiar school, of which I was one, brought 
to him; gave them a drink of punch, patted them upon their 
heads, and asked them if they could fight for their country. 
After the war he frequently came to Fredericksburg, where 
his mother resided, and his only sister, Mrs. Lewis. He at- 
tended the ball of tibie 22nd of February, opened it by dancing 
a minuet with some lady, then danced cotillions and country 
dances ; was very gallant and always attached himself, by his 
attentions, to some one or more of the most beautiful and at- 
tractive ladies at the balls. The next day, his friends gave 
him a dinner, at which, after the cloth was removed and the 
wine came on, a Mr. Jack Stewart (who had been a Clerk 
of the House of Delegates), a great vocalist, was called upon 
for a song; and he sung one from the novel of ^'Roderick Ran- 
dom," which was a very amusing one. General Washington 
laughed at it very much and encored it. The next day, when 
I went to his sister's to introduce strangers to him, I found 
him one of the most dignified men of the age. While he was 
President of the United States, at the instance of my father- 
in-law, General Spotswood, he offered me the collector's office 
at Tappahannock, but I preferred my profession and declined 
it; though the office at that time was a very lucrative one. 
Washington was undoubtedly a great man, and there was a 
sublimity in his greatness which exceeded that of any of the 
great men of ancient or modem history. 

I have said before of General Greene that I was in some 
degree a pet of his, and I have assigned the cause why I was 
so. Being a good deal at headquarters, I knew him to be an 
amiable and excellent domestic character; he was devoted to 
his wife amid all the danger and excitement of war. And the 
elder Judge Tucker told me this anecdote of him; that after 
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the battle of Guilford, and the retreat to the Iron Works, the 
General discovered that he had no bed; he invited him to take 
a part of his, and in the morning, when Tucker awaked, he 
found him admiring his wife's picture which hung round his 
neck. He was much beloved by the army; was cautious not to 
engage in battle, unless there was a prospect of crippling or 
defeating the enemy. There is a letter in Johnson's life of 
him, from General Washington, after the battle of Eutaw 
Spring, which begins: "I rejoice, my dear General, that you 
have, at length, gained a victory," etc. I loved him, and to the 
page of history consign his memory. I did not know Gen. 
Gates in the Army, but after the peace he resided twelve 
months in Fredericksburg, and being fond of young company, 
I frequently saw him; his manners were very fine. He had 
served in the British army, was, I have no doubt, an excellent 
camp officer, acquainted with tactics in the drill, but not quali- 
fied to command an army. 

I have said that I knew also the leading civil characters 
of that period. I knew Mr. Jefferson very well. The first 
time I saw him was at the magazine at Westham, above Rich- 
mond, as I have mentioned before, — I was afterwards often 
at Monticello, and saw much of him there; and while he was 
President of the United States. He was a man of easy and 
ingratiating manners ; he was very partial to me, and I corre- 
sponded with him while I was Vice-President of the Society 
of the Cincinnati; he wished the funds of that society to be 
appropriated to his central college, near Charlottesville, and 
on one occasion I obtained an order from a meeting of the 
society to that effect; but in my absence the order was re- 
scinded, and the funds appropriated to the Washington Col- 
lege, at Lexington, to which General Washington had given 
his shares in the James River Company, which the State had 
presented him with. Mr. Jefferson never would discuss any 
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proposition if you differed with him, for he said he thought 
discussion rather rivetted opinions than changed them. When 
I was elected Speaker of the Senate of Virginia he sent me 
his parliamentary Manual, with a very flattering note waf ered 
in it, which is now in the possession of my son Robert. Of 
Mr. Madison I personally did not know as much ; his manners 
were not so fine or insinuating as Mr. Jefferson's; he was 
devoted to Mr. Jefferson, but differed with him in some re- 
spects; he never shunned discussion, but courted it — ^told 
many excellent anecdotes of times past — and was among the 
purest and ablest statesmen we ever had. I knew Mr. Mon- 
roe; practiced law with him, and I think, though a slow man, 
he possessed a strong mind and excellent judgment. When I 
was at York, in 1824, with General La Fayette, Mr. Calhoun, 
then Secretary of War, was there, and I asked him the ques- 
tion whether it was the President Monroe, or his Cabinet, 
who were in favor of that passage in his message which de- 
clared to the Holy Alliance that America would not be indif- 
ferent to any attempt to aid the Spanish Government to pre- 
vent the enfranchisement of the South American Provinces, 
then at war with Spain ; and he replied that it was the Presi- 
dent's own sentiment, and that though he was a slow man, 
yet give him time and he was a man of the best judgment he 
had ever known. 

This Narrative has been written, or dictated, by snatches, 
at different times, and may therefore contain some repetitions, 
and I may have omitted some things that ought to be in it; 
but my recollections are too numerous for me to record them 
all, and I believe I have given a sufficient number of them to 
answer my purpose — to gratify my family and friends — and I 
will now rest 
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HEN elevated Worth commands Esteem, 
Each glowing Heart surrenders to the Claim, 

And pregnant Genius, brooding o'er the Theme, 
Inscribes his Honours on the Roll of Fame. 



There Truth recorded by the artless Lay, 
On Time's swift Pinions posts with equal Pace; 

The dazling Wonder we admire to day. 
Shall shine unsullied to the latest Race. 

8 

But when some Miscreant eminently vile. 
Springs into place, and blindly arm'd with power; 

Presuming on his privilege to spoil. 
Betrays a keen impatience to devour : 



When smother'd Rancour gnawing at the Heart, 
Is rob'd in Smiles, the Villain's worst disguise; 

Or couch'd beneath the triple Shield of Art, 
Arrests th' unguarded Victim by surprise: 



When beggar'd Realms impress a damn'd Delight, 
And guiltless Anguish feasts the recreant Mind, 

When the base Plunderer of a Brother's Right 
Enjoys triumphant Mischief he design'd : 
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Conflicting Passions thro' the Bosom roll, 
Indignant Virtue stabs with every groan; 

To sovereign Vengeance we consign the Soul, 
But on the cursed Carcase wreak our own. 



B what has Candour to commend? 

Or purblind Friendship to secure thy Fame? 
When rigorous Justice prosecutes the Fiend, 

And strips thee bare to everlasting Shame. 

8 

Think not, ah think not with thy wonted Art, 
To foil stem Justice in her vigorous Chace; 

To hide the keen Conviction of the Heart, 
Or with dissembled Virtue bronze thy face: 



Attend with Reverence, nor by Heav'n ! presume 
To forge a Smile or wink away a Tear; 

Nor doze* thy haggar'd Conscience, while thy Doom 

By kind Anticipation ^strikes thee here. 

10 

B Where's thy Wisdom? Where's thy Pride? 

Consider, can'st thou wish to be forgiven? 
To launch thy brittle Bark on Folly's Tide, 

And madly dare the Menac'd Blast of Heaven? 



*I>ose, drug. 
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11 

Was every Avenue to Fortune closed ^ 

But that forbidden Path, which led to Shame? 

Or was thy black malignant Heart disposed 
To try the hazard of a damning Game? 

12 

Nay I will ask thee, did'st thou not aspire 
Like Rome's fierce Tyrant, nobly to destroy? 

To glut thy Vengeance with a World on fire, 
And wing wide Havock with infernal Joy? 

13 

Base Ingrate ! how insatiate was thy Rage ! 

What rancorous Demon nursed the foul Design? 
That erring Bounty could not ought assuage, 

Th' ebullient Malice of a Soul like thine. 

14 

Have we not lavish^ Lordships to thy Shrine, 
And cloy'd thine Avarice with too gen'rous Food? 

But like the Idol of great Ammon^s Line, 
Thy savage Favour must be bribed witti blood : 

16 

Were we not suppliant of thy poor Esteem? 

Mere Slaves, attendant on thy Car of State; 
But while indulging the illusive Dream, 

Were doom'd the Martyrs of thy mean Deceit. 
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16 

Tell me proud Villain! shameless as thou art! 

Now tiiine opprobrious Conduct taints the Air; 
Does not Remorse harass thy callous Heart, 

And pour a poison'd Flood of An^ish there? 

17 

Does Conscience whisper Daggers to thy Mind, 
Or pained Contrition hail thy foul Offence? 

Whene'er you mingle with abus'd Mankind, 
Or when the Eye of Virtue frowns thee thence. 

18 

Or if Reflection haunt thy dear Abode, 
Art thou not stung to Madness with the Guest? 

Does thy Soul sicken, when she plants the Goad 
Of griding Scorpions in thy blistered Breast? 

19 

Plunge to thy Heart's foul Core, I charge thee now. 
Wring out th' invenom'd Source of Mischief there ; 

Then if thou durst, erect a chearful Brow, 
And boldly bid Defiance to despair. 

20 

Can'st thou elaborate from the Mass of Crime 
One Gem of Worth, or ought to Worth allied? 

Inscribe the Wonder on the Tale of Time, 
And throw the pond'rous Wreck of Guilt aside. 
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21 

Nay should Compassion her Ablution rain, 
Or dove-eyed, Charity incline to spare; 

Thy Conscious Bosom brooding o'er its bane, 
Would spawn inexorable Furies there. 

22 

Say Parricide! what Penance can atone, 

What new Sensations thrill with awkward Smart? 
From dread Eternity to snatch a Groan, 

Or purge Pollution from thy leprous Heart? 

23 

Th' infectious Follies of a tainted Sire 
Entail Contagion on his wretched Race, 

Nor all the Wealth that Rapine can acquire. 
Shall screen his Offspring from deserved Disgrace. 

24 

Hie thee, poor Tyrant ! to that happy Goal 
Where unsuccessful Malice may repose; 

Where Verres, Andros, from Resentment stole, 
Go share eternal Infamy with those. 

25 , 

Perhaps kind Pity then may sluice her Balm, 
While lowly wrapt in Death's umbrageous Wing; 

Perhaps thy Phrenzy may possess a Calm, 
Defeat our Vengeance, and elude its Sting. 
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26 

O'er Life's last Ebbs, tho' nameless horrors roll, 
To One like thee, abandoned, unf orgiven, 

Tho' sharp the Conflict of that parting Soul, 
Which long maintained a desp'rate War with Heaven. 

27 

Yet trust me B not the Heart wrung Tear 

Shall snatch thy Name from obloquy below. 

Nor sore Repentance, which absolves thee there, 
Shall sooth the Vengeance of a mortal Foe. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

WE have already reprinted three journals of members 
of Arnold's famous expedition to Quebec, (Dr. Senter's, 
Captain Topham'sand Private Morison's) and now pre- 
sent a fourth, written by Private Abner Stocking, which has not 
before been printed since its original appearance in 1810. Mr. 
Codman in his most valuable book on the Expedition, justly 
says of these and similar journals : "They constitute an invar- 
iably interesting body of historical material, which preserves 
unimpaired the quaint individuality of their widely-diverse 
authors, and the unmistakable color and atmosphere of a period 
which must always be of particular importance to the students 
of American history." 



INTRODUCTION 

THE reader cannot enter on the succeeding journal to ad- 
vantage without first being acquainted with the object of 
the expedition, the circumstances under which it was un- 
dertaken, and the route marked out for the army to pursue. 

In the month of June 1775 Gen. Schuyler was conmiissioned 
by Congress to invade Canada through the lakes — ^to take pos- 
session of Ticonderoga and Crown Point; and if practicable to 
proceed to St. Johns and besiege that fortress. Should he suc- 
ceed in getting possession of these posts on the lakes, the way 
would be open to proceed on to Montreal and from thence to 
Quebec, the capital of Canada. 

General Washington calculating on the success of General 
Schuyler, and foreseeing that the whole force of Canada would 
be concentrated about Montreal, projected an expedition 
against Quebec, by a detachment from his camp before Boston, 
which was to march by the way of the Kennebeck river, and 
passing through the dreary wilderness lying between the set- 
tled parts of Maine and the St Lawrence, and crossing the 
rugged mountains and deep morasses which abound in that 
country, to penetrate into Canada about ninety miles below 
Montreal. 

The object proposed by this hardy enterprise was to take 
possession of Quebec, which all his accoimts assured him was 
absolutely unable to hold out against any considerable force, 
and would probably surrender without firing a gim. 

This arduous enterprise was committed to Col. Arnold. 
About a thousand men consisting pf New-England infantry, 
some volunteers,* and a company of artillery under Captain 
Lamb, and three companies of riflemen Were selected for the 
service. 



^CoUmd Burr, since Vice-President of the United States, was one of the volunteers. 
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Notwit^tanding the utmost exertions that could possibly be 
made, the detachment could not commence their march until 
about the middle of September 1775. 

Mr. Stocking, a native of Chatham, in Connecticut, was one 
of the little band of patriots designed for this expedition. As 
he was a man capable of making judicious observations, and a 
good penman, he was probably appointed to keep a regular jour- 
nal of tiie events of each day during this distressing campaign. 

The detachment commenced their march from Cambridge, 
near Boston on the 23rd of September, at which time and 
. place Mr. Stocking began his journal. 
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AS KEPT BY HIMSELF, DURING HIS LONG AND TEDIOUS MARCH 
THROUGH THE WILDERNESS TO QUEBEC, UNTIL HIS RETURN 
TO HIS NATIVE PLACE. 

ALL things being in readiness for our departure, we set 
out from Cambridge, near Boston, on the 13th Sept at 
sunset, and encamped at Mistick at eight o'clock at 
night. We were all in high spirits, intending to endure with 
fortitude, all the fatigues and hardships, that we might meet 
with in our march to Quebec. 

September' 14th. This morning we began our march at 6 
o'clock and at sunset encamped at Danvers, a place twenty 
miles distant from Mistick. 

The weather through the day was very sultry and hot for 
the season of the year. The country through which we passed 
appeared barren and but thinly inhabited. 

September 15th. This morning we marched very early, and 
encamped at night within five miles of Newbury Port. The in- 
habitants who visited us in our encampment expressed many 
good wishes for our success in our intended enterprise. 

September 16th. Zealous in the cause, and not knowing the 
hardships and distresses we were to encounter, we as usual be- 
gan our march very early. — At eight o'clock we arrived at 
Newbury Port where we were to tarry several days and make 
preparations for our voyage. We were here to go on board 
vessels which we found lying ready to receive us, and carry us 
to the mouth of the Eennebeck. The mouth of the Kennebeck 
river is about thirty leagues to the eastward of Newbury Port. 

September 17th. We are still at Newbury Port and are or- 
dered to appear at a general review. 

We passed the review with much honor to ourselves. We 
manifested great zeal and animation in the cause of liberty 
and went through with the manual exercise with much al- 
acrity. ' 
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The spectators, who were very numerous, appeared much 
affected. They probably thought we had many hardships to 
encounter and many of us should never return to our parents 
and families. 

September 18th. We this day embarked at six o'clock in the 
afternoon. Our fleet consisted of eleven sail, sloops and 
schooners. Our whole number of troops was 1100 — 11 com- 
panies of musketmen and three companies of riflemen. We 
hauled off into the road and got ready to weigh anchor in the 
morning if the wind should be favorable. 

September 19th. This morning we got under way with a 
pleasant breeze, our drums beating, fifes playing and colours 
flying. 

Many pretty Girls stood upon the shore, I suppose weeping 
for the departure of their sweethearts. 

At eleven o'clock this day we left the entrance of the harbor 
and bore away for Kennebeck river. In the latter part of the 
night, there came on a thick fog and our fleet was separated. 
At break of day we found ourselves in a most dangerous situa- 
tion, very near a reef of rocks. The rocks indeed appeared on 
all sides of us, so that we feared we should have been dashed 
to pieces on some of them. We were brought into this deplora- 
ble situation by means of liquor being dealt out too freely to 
our pilots. — Their intemperance much endangered their own 
lives and the lives of all the officers and soldiers on board; but 
through the blessing of God we all arrived safe in Kennebeck 
river. 

September 20. This day was very pleasant, and with a gen- 
tle breeze we sailed and rowed 30 miles up the Kennebeck 
river. By the evening tide we floated within 6 miles of Fort 
Western, where we were obliged to leave our sloops and take 
to our bateaus. 
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September 21. This day we arrived at Fort Western, where 
we tarried until the 25th in order to make farther preparation 
for our voyage up the river, and our march through the wild- 
erness. 

While remaining in this place I was called to witness a 
scene which to me was awful and very affecting; the more so I 
presume as it was the first of the kind I ever beheld. A civil, 
well behaved and much beloved young man, belonging to Cap- 
tain Williams' company, was shot. He lived but about twelve 
hours, and died in great horror and agony of mind at the 
thought of going into eternity and appearing before his God 
and judge. He was from the north parish of New-London and 
had a wife and four or five children. 

The supposed murderer, was James McCormick. The cir- 
cumstances of his being out all night, and his guilty looks and 
actions, were pretty convincing proof against him. He was 
tryed by a Court-Martial and sentenced to be hanged until 
dead, his gallows erected, and all things prepared for his exe- 
cution. Our Chaplain conversed with him respecting his 
crime, the awful punishment he was soon to suffer, and the 
more awful and never ending punishment that would await 
him in the eternal world if he did not repent and believe in 
Christ. He would not confess himself guilty of intentionally 
murdering the young man ; but that he intended to have killed 
his captain, with whom he had the night before a violent quar- 
rel. He was brought to the gallows, a prayer made, and the 
time for his execution almost arrived, when Colonel Arnold 
thought best to reprieve him and send him to General Wash- 
ington. I have been informed, that he died in gaol before the 
day of his execution arrived. 

September 25th. Early this morning, we embarked on 
board our batteaus and proceeded on our way. We labored 
hard through the day and found ourselves at night but about 7 
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miles from the place of our departure. The current began to 
be swift. We encamped at night by the edge of a cornfield and 
fared very sumptuously. 

September 26th. This day we started very early and made 
our encampment at evening 4 miles below Fort Halifax. We 
began to experience great difficulty from the increasing rapid- 
ity of the current, and the water becoming shoal. 

September 27th. This day we carried our batteaus and 
baggage round Ticonnick falls. The land carriage was only 
about 40 rods. After launching in again and getting our pro- 
visions and baggage on board, we pushed against the stream 
on our way about three miles. 

September 28th. This day we proceeded 8 miles but with 
great difficulty. The stream was in some places very rapid 
and shoal, and in others so deep that those who dragged the 
boats were obliged to nearly swim. We encountered these 
hardships and fatigues with great courage and perseverance 
from the zeal we felt in the cause. When night came on, wet 
and fatigued as we were, we had to encamp on the cold ground. 
It was at this time that we inclined to think of the comfortable 
accommodations we had left at home. 

September 29th. This day we arrived to the second carry- 
ing place, called Skowhegan falls. Though this was only 60 rods 
over, it occasioned much delay and great fatigue. We had to 
ascend a ragged rock, near on 100 feet in height and almost 
perpendicular. Though it seemed as though we could hardly 
ascend it without any burden, we succeeded in dragging our 
batteaus and baggage up it. 

September 30th. After getting over the carrying place, we 
found the water more still. We proceeded 5 miles and at sun- 
down encamped in a most delightful wood, where I thought I 
could have spent some time agreeably in solitude, in contem- 
plating the works of nature. The forest was stripped of its 
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verdure, but still appeared to me beautiful I thought that 
though we were in a thick wilderness, uninhabited by human 
beings, yet we were as much in the immediate presence of our 
divine protector, as when in the crowded city. 

October 1st. This day we proceeded with unusual perse- 
verance, but as the water was exceedingly rapid, we could ad- 
vance but slowly. It was but a small part of the way that any 
tiling could be done by rowing, or setting. While one took the 
batteau by the bow, another kept hold of the stem to keep her 
from upsetting, or filling with water. Thus our fatigues 
seemed daily to encrease. But what we most dreaded was the 
frost and cold from which we began to suffer considerably. 

October 2d. This day we carried over Norridgewock falls, one 
mile and a quarter. At night we encamped at a place form- 
erly inhabited by the natives and afterwards by the French 
and Indians ; the former had erected a mass house for their de- 
votions, but had deserted it at the time the New England forces 
made great slaughter among them in the French war. A few 
inhabitants were now living here, who rendered us some as- 
sistance. The temple of worship contained some curiosities, 
such as crosses &c. We took up our lodgings here for the 
night and were much pleased with our accommodations. The 
place had the appearance of once having been the residence of 
a considerable number of inhabitants. 

October 3d. Having had some better refreshment than 
usual, we pushed on our way with increased resolution. We 
had now taken leave of the last inhabitants. The remainder 
of our route was to be through a trackless wilderness. We now 
entered a doleful barren woods; the timber mostly pine and 
hemlock — some thick patches of spruce and fir, and some 
groves of sugar-maple. 

One of the riflemen of Captain Hendricks' company this day 
killed a young Moose, which weighed about 200 lbs. 
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October 4th. This day with much exertion we got forward 8 
miles, to Tentucket, or Hell-gate falls, which are of astonishing 
height, and exhibit an awful appearance. At the foot of the 
falls we found fine fishing for salmon trout. The land carri- 
age here was but about 40 rods but very difficult to effect. 

October 5th. This day we pushed up the river about eight 
miles. The stream decreased very fast and we were again 
much troubled with shoal water. 

October 6th. This day we advanced about 7 miles. Our 
difficulties encreased, but our fortitude and patriotism did not 
fail us. We felt determined to do something for the freedom 
and welfare of our country before we returned. 

October 7th. This day we reached the head of Kennebeck 
river. Here was a carrying place of three and a half miles 
through a wilderness without any tract to guide us. 

October 8th. We this day were detained by a storm, from 
which we had but very little to shelter us as we had but few 
tents and the trees were stripped of their leaves. 

October 9, 10 and 11th. These three days we were employed 
in carrying our batteaus, provisions and baggage over this 
long and difficult carrying place. Some were employed in cut- 
ting and clearing a road, and others in carrying. We had to 
go through swamps and quagmires — much of the way knee 
deep in mud and water. We here left behind everything 
which we did not deem absolutely necessary to our journey. 
Our pork we took from the barrels and strung it on poles, leav- 
ing the barrels behind. In the afternoon of the 11th, we 
launched our boats into a pool of considerable extent, crossed 
over it, and encamped on the west side. 

October 12 and 13. We carried our batteaus and baggage 
three quarters of a mile to another pond, one mile over — ^then 
to a third, two miles over, — Though the water was now very 
cold, we caught trout in these ponds in great abundance. 
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Between these ponds we built a block-house, and gave it the 
name of Fort Meigs, designed for our sick, in case they should 
return this way. We viewed with much anxiety winter ap- 
proaching — we had some snow squalls through the day. 

October 14 and 15th. These two days we were diligently 
employed in carrying our batteaus, provisions, &c. to Dead 
river. Our hardships were greater than on any preceding 
day — the land carriage was four miles ; one mile of which was 
a sunken marsh. Four men were assigned to each batteau — 
under the weight of their loads they almost every step sunk to 
their knees in mud, and were entangled in the low shrubbery. 
We arrived at the bank of Dead river at 3 o'clock and pro- 
ceeding one mile up said river by sunset, took up our encamp- 
ment for the' night. On our right and left were excessively 
high mountains, the summits of which were covered with snow 
and ice. Could I have ascended to the top of one of these 
mountains I thought I could have overlooked all creation. The 
land between the mountains appeared to be very rich and fer- 
tile—wild grass covered the ground, four or five feet in height, 
and served us a good purpose for covering for the night. 

October 16th. The water now being deep and dead, we be- 
took ourselves to our oars and rowed up 6 miles. The river is 
so remarkably still and dead, that it is difficult to determine 
which way it runs. It is on an average about 4 rods in width 
and the banks of it very steep. 

October 17th. After passing over a small carrying place of 
16 rods we rowed 16 miles up the river through still deep 
water ; the land on each side to appearance very good. 

October 18th. This day we rowed 20 miles and passed a 
short carrying place. The river is very crooked and the water 
deep. We discovered on the bank of the river an old Indian 
hut, built as we supposed for hunting. Many bones of animals 
lay round the hut, and there was a clearing of about one acre. 
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October 19th. This day we passed four carrying places and 
advanced but five miles. We were detained by the great rains 
that fell which drenched us sorely as we had but very little to 
cover us. The weather grew cold and we had nothing better 
to screen us from the air, than hemlock boughs. 

October 23d. The water growing shallow and rapid we 
were obliged to take to our setting poles, we pushed with them 
10 miles this day. The water daily decreased as we approach- 
ed towards the head of the stream, and land on each side of us 
was mountainous and barren. 

October 24. This day our afflictions increased, fear was 
added to sorrow. We found to our astonishment that our 
journey was much longer than we expected; what was more 
alarming, our provisions were growing scant. Some of our 
men appeared disheartened, but the most of them, with Col. 
Arnold stood firm and resolute. They were ready to en- 
counter yet greater hardships for the good of their country. 

At this critical and alarming crisis a council was called to 
consider what was most prudent to be done. They determined 
to send back immediately the disabled and the sick, with pro- 
visions sufficient to carry them to the first inhabitante on the 
Kennebeck river. They also determined to send a party for- 
ward to the nearest settlement in Canada to procure provisions 
and return to meet the army with all possible expedition. 
Captain Oliver Hanchet, with one subaltern and fifty privates 
set out with ten days provisions, each man taking 10 pinte of 
flour and 5 lbs of pork. The sick, forty in number, went back. 
We then pushed forward with all possible speed. We gained 
nine miles against the stream this day, but suifered from 
losses, on the account of which we felt greatly distressed. Sev- 
eral of our boate were upset by the rapidity of the stream, and 
'much of our provisions, cloathing, ammunition, and some 
money were lost 
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October 26th. This morning we proceeded on our way very 
early: the weather was somewhat cold, as it snowed most of 
the night. The thickets of spruce and fir were covered and ex- 
hibited a gloomy aspect. 

To add to our discouragements, we received intelligence that 
Colonel Ehos who was in our rear, had returned with three 
companies, and taken large stores of provisions and ammu- 
nition. These companies had constantly been in the rear, and 
of course had experienced much less fatigue than we had. 
They had their path cut and cleared by us ; they only followed, 
while we led. That they therefore should be the first to turn 
back excited in us much manly resentment. Our bold though 
unexperienced general discovered such firmness and zeal as in- 
spired us with resolution. The hardships and fatigues he en- 
countered, he accounted as nothing in comparison with the sal- 
vation of his country. 

October 26th. Setting out very early this day we passed on 
with great resolution : we passed thro' four several ponds with 
outlets leading from one to the other. The course through 
these ponds, I should judge was nearly N. W. The land ap- 
parently very barren — the timber consisting chiefly of fir, 
spruce, hackmetack and hemlock. The ponds were large and 
deep ; one of them I should judge was three miles in length and 
one in breadth. 

October 27th. This day we crossed a pond, one fourth of a 
mile over, and soon came to another two miles in width. In 
this pond we caught plenty of trout. We had now come to the 
great carrying place, 4 miles and 50 perches over. 

As we were all greatly fatigued, it was resolved to leave 

here most of our batteaus, which had already been reduced 

from 10 to 6 to each company — but 6 I think were carried 

from this place. We overhauled our ammunition and found 

most of our powder damaged and unfit for use; all of this 

description we destroyed on the spot. 
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The last pond we crossed, appeared to be the head of Dead 
river, or rather as some suppose, the fountain from which 
Kennebeck river takes its first rise, that and the Dead river 
being one and the same. The river from the place where we 
left the Kennebeck, (so-called) to the place where we entered 
the Dead river making a long crooked circuitous route. We 
now appeared to be on the height of land, and to be several hun- 
dred feet higher than when we were at Fort Western. 

October 28th. We this day passed the height of land. We 
then divided our provisions which we found did not exceed 4 
pounds of flour and 40 ounces of pork to a man. We were in a 
meadow by the side of a small stream, running N. E. into 
Chaudiere lake. We sent our batteaus down this creek and a 
little before sunset we had the inexpressible satisfaction to 
meet a messenger we had sent into Canada to find out the dis- 
position of the inhabitants and know whether we should be 
well received. He was the bearer of good tidings, he assured 
us that we should be kindly received and furnished with pro- 
visions — He brought some fruit to Colonel Arnold, sent him by 
a lady, as a token of friendship and fidelity. Our joy on this 
occasion was too great to be suppressed. The whole valley was 
made to ring with our exultations. Our worthy Major Meigs 
was exceedingly elevated, and expressed such zeal and anima- 
tion in the glorious cause of his country as revived the droop- 
ing spirits of all the soldiery. We were now to leave the re- 
mainder of our batteaus — what little we had to carry we put 
into our knapsacks, the whole of the detachment having now 
orders to march and make the best of their way to Chaudiere 
river. We returned unto the rising ground and encamped for 
the night. 

October 29th. Very early this morning, we left our encamp- 
ment on the rising ground and began descending towards an 
ocean of swamp that lay before us. We soon entered it and 
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found it covered with a low shrubbery of cedar and hackme- 
tack, the roots of which were so excessively slippery, that we 
could hardly keep upon our feet The top of the ground was 
covered with a soft moss, filled with water and ice. After 
walking a few hours in the swamp we seemed to have lost all 
sense of feeling in our feet and ankles. As we were constantly 
slipping, we walked in great fear of breaking our bones or 
dislocating our joints. But to be disenabled from walking In 
this situation was sure death. We travelled all day and not 
being able to get through this dismal swamp, we encamped. I 
thought we were probably the first human beings that ever 
took up their residence for a night in this wilderness — not 
howling wilderness^ for I believe no wild animals would in- 
habit it. 

October 30. This morning we started in great haste and 
soon got through the swamp. From the time we had been 
travelling in it, we judged it to be about 7 miles in width; of 
its length from east to west I can give no account. 

On leaving the swamp we had to pass a river two rods over 
and about three feet in depth. The water was excessively cold. 
As we had this day to make our way through thickets, and low 
sunken marshes, our progress was but slow. 

During the fore part of the day we steered E. N. E. but 
thinking we were bearing too much to the east, we changed our 
course to W. N. W. which soon brought us in sight of a large 
pond or lake, which we supposed communicated with Chau- 
diere lake. We encamped about half a mile from the lake. 
Our march this day we supposed was about 20 miles. 

October 31st. This morning we began our march very early 
and pushed on with all speed, for the head of Chaudiere river ; 
at 11 o'clock we passed it. We here came up witii Captain 
Morgan's company, which had gone before us. We learnt to 
our great sorrow, that in attempting to go down the river in 
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their batteaus, which they brought to this place, they were 
carried down by the rapidity of the stream and dashed on 
rocks; that they had lost most of their provisions and that a 
waiter of Captain Morgan was drowned. 

Their condition was truly deplorable — ^they had not when 
we came up with them a mouthful of provisions of any kind, 
and we were not able to relieve them, as hunger stared us in 
the face. Some of us were entirely destitute and others had 
but a morsel of bread, and we now supposed ourselves 70 miles 
from the nearest inhabitants. Some of Captain Morgan's 
company we were told had perished with the cold. 

November 1st. Our fatigue and anxiety were so great that 
we were but little refreshed the last night by sleep. We start- 
ed however very early, hungry and wet. Knowing that our 
lives depended on our speedy arrival to an inhabited country, 
we marched very briskly all day and even until late in the 
evening. We then encamped in a fine grove, but in a starving 
condition. Captain Goodrich's company had the good fortune 
to kill a large black dog, that providentially came to them at 
that time. They feasted on him heartily without either bread 
or salt. Our hunger was so great that many offered dollars 
for a single mouthful of bread. Such distress I never before 
felt, or witnessed. I anxiously turned my thoughts back to my 
native land, to a country flowing with milk and honey. I was 
surprised that I had so lightly esteemed all the good things 
which I there once enjoyed. Little thought I, do we know of 
the value of the common blessings of Providence, until we are 
deprived of them. With such reflections I laid myself down on 
the cold, wet ground, hungry and fatigued. 

November 2d. When we arose this morning many of the 
company were so weak that they could hardly stand on their 
legs. When we attempted to march, they reeled about like 
drunken men, having now been without provisions five days. 
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As I proceeded I passed many sittings wholly drowned in sor- 
row, wishfully placing their eyes on every one who passed by 
them, hoping for some relief. Such pity-asking countenances I 
never before beheld. My heart was ready to burst and my 
eyes to overflow with tears when I witnessed distress which I 
could not relieve. The circumstances of a young Dutchman, 
and his wife, who followed him through this fatiguing march, 
particularly excited my sensibility. They appeared to be 
much interested in each others welfare and unwilling to be 
separated, but the husband, exhausted with fatigue and hun- 
ger fell a victim to the king of terrors. His affectionate wife 
tarryed by him until he died, while the rest of the company 
proceeded on their way. Having no implements with which 
she could bury him she covered him with leaves, and then took 
his gun and other implements and left him with a heavy heart. 
After travelling 20 miles she came up with us. 

Just at evening this day, we met cattle coming up the river, 
sent us for our relief. This was the most joyful sight our eyes 
ever beheld. The French people who drove them informed us 
that Colonel Arnold had arrived in their settlement two days 
before, with the advance party, and had purchased cattle as 
soon as possible and sent them on. 

A cow was immediately killed and cut open in great haste ; a 
small calf being found in her, it was divided up and eaten 
without further ceremony. I got a little piece of the flesh, 
which I eat raw with a little oat meal wet with cold water, and 
thought I feasted sumptuously. 

November 3d. This day we proceeded on down the river 
about 20 miles, waiding several small rivers, some of which 
were up to our middles. The water was terrible cold as the 
ground was at this time covered with snow and ice. At even- 
ing we came in sight of a house which was the first we had 
seen for the space of 31 days. 
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Our joy was inexpressible in breaking out of that dismal 
wilderness in which we had been so long buried, and once more 
beholding a country inhabited by human beings; it was like 
being brought from a dungeon to behold the clear light of the 
sun. 

The French people received us with all the kindness we 
could wish, they treated our sick with much tenderness, and 
supplied us with every thing they could for our comfort. They 
seemed moved with pity for us and to greatly admire our pa- 
triotism and resolution, in encountering such hardships for 
the good of our country. But they were too ignorant to put a 
just estimate on the value of freedom. 

November 4. Last night we got a plenty of good beef and 
potatoes, but little bread could be procured. It snowed most of 
the night and the weather was cold. After marching down the 
river about 10 miles, we began to get such necessaries as we 
wanted; such as bread, milk, eggs, butter and most kinds of 
sauce.* To be supplied with these articles, of which we had 
been so long deprived was a great luxury. 

The kindness and hospitality of the inhabitants, was to us 
very pleasing. After having been lately our enemies, at war 
with us, we did not expect to experience from them to much 
friendship. 

Had we been in New-England among people of our own 
nation, we should not, I think, have been treated with more 
kindness. They readily supplied us with whatever they had to 
spare, and discovered much tenderness towards those of our 
company who were sick, or feeble. I last night lodged in a 
housBy which I had not done before for 39 days. 

November 5. We continued our march down the river. The 
people continued to be hospitable, with some few exceptions. 
Knowing our need of their articles, some of them would extort 



♦Garden "sass" — vegetables. 
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from us an extravagant price. We chose Co live mostly on 
bread and butter and milk, having but little relish for meat, 
and supposing it not to be healthy food after fasting so long. 

November 6. This day we come up with Colonel Arnold and 
the advanced party at St. Mary's. At two o'clock we marched 
off together, and continued on the road until 12 o'clock at 
night. The roads were very bad by means of the great rains 
and snows that had fallen — we most of the way waded half leg 
deep in the mud and water. Though we were very industrious 
through the day and half of the night, we marched but 17 
miles. 

November 7. We this day marched down the river about 3 
miles and halted until night. 

We now had arrived before the city of Quebec, to take which 
by surprise was the great object of our expedition. 

A Lieutenant with 20 men was sent forward to see if our 
way was clear. At 2 o'clock at night the advanced party 
reached the St. Lawrence and halted. In the morning we per- 
ceived we were in fair view of Quebec, nothing but the river 
separating us. 

November 8. We took up our residence in houses along the 
south side of the river St. Lawrence, and remained until the 
13th waiting for the sick, the halt and feeble, who had been 
left behind at different places to come up. By the 13th all had 
arrived who were to be expected ; many we learnt, to our great 
sorrow, had perished by the way. 

When a general muster was made, and all appeared who 
had survived the perils of the wilderness, a more pitiful and 
humorous spectacle was exhibited than I had ever before seen. 

In our long and tedious march through the wilderness, it 
was not with us as with the children of Israel, that our 
cloathes waxed not oldy ours were torn in pieces by the bushes, 
and hung in strings — few of us had any shoes, but moggasons 
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made of raw skins — many of us without hats — and beards 
long and visages thin and meager. I thought we much resem- 
bled the animals which inhabit New-Spain, called the Ourang- 
Outang. The French appeared a little surprised at the first 
sight of us; and had not Colonel Arnold gone forward to ap- 
prise them of our approach, ' they might have fled from their 
habitations. 

In coming to this place we passed several very pretty vil- 
lages, ornamented with handsome churches for worship. We 
discovered some people of fashion, living in good style, but 
most of the inhabitants appeared ignorant and to have but lit^ 
tie ambition. 

November 7. This day we were very busy in preparing to 
cross the river at night; we had collected a great number of 
Canoes, some of them made of bark by the Indians ; but most of 
them of large pine logs. When night approached, we began to 
cross, and made our first landing at a place called Wolfe's Cove- 
We directly ascended a steep bank and paraded on the plains of 
Abraham, where we found a plenty of barracks which had been 
erected for the use of the British troops and were then unoccu- 
pied. Several of the bark canoes in crossing upset, by which 
accident we lost some muskets, and baggage, but no lives, though 
some of us very narrowly escaped. — Most of the troops were 
over by day break ; those who crossed after were fired upon by 
the Lizardj a British frigate that lay in the river, but received 
no damage. 

November 14. We now had in our possession the midship- 
man of the Lizardy and several other prisoners, which we had 
taken on the south side o fthe river. The frigate fired upon us 
in our encampment ; but she was at too great a distance to do 
us any injury. We this day took a prisoner near our encamp- 
ment—supposed to be a spy. We let him and our other pris- 
oners, every day walk on parole. 
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The weather being very cold, we quit our barracks and took 
up our residence in houses, built for the King's officers, which 
they evacuated on our approach. We remained here until the 
21st, during which time we received intelligence that there 
were not more than 100 regular troops in the city — some sail- 
ors, and a few newly enlisted troops from Newfoundland; in 
all not exceeding 400 under arms. This intelligence was soon 
contradicted. A servant of Colonel Arnold's who had been 
taken prisoner and made his escape gave us a very different ac- 
count : he stated that the inhabitants and King's troops exceed- 
ed 800 under arms ; our whole force at that time not exceeding 
500, and the most of our ammunition spent. 

We this day lost one of our sentry, next the walls of the city. 
He was treacherously decoyed and taken. This event soon 
rallied all our detachment. We marchfed on to that place of 
the plains where Wolfe fought his battle, in sight of the city 
walls. Our troops were drawn up in battle array and we gave 
them a challenge for a field battle, our riflemen forming our 
right wing. Though much superior to us in numbers and bet- 
ter provided with arms and ammunition, they declined an en- 
gagement. They fired on us from the fort, and as they were in 
a situation in which we could not attack them, we did not 
choose to stand merely to be shot at : we deliberately retreated, 
and soon got beyond reach of their balls. 

From this time no special event occured for the space of 
seven days. We began to be in a very distressed situation, as 
the weather was continually growing cold and we were almost 
naked, crouded together in heaps, and nearly out of provisions 
— add to this we were in an enemies country, almost destitute 
of ammunition, near to a force much superior to our own and 
without a prospect of any reinforcements. 

November 21. We were informed that the citizens of Que- 
bec in conjunction with the soldiery, were determined to at- 
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tack us the next morning having heard that our ammunition 
was very nearly expended. We judged it not prudent to haz- 
ard a battle with so little ammunition as we had on hand, our 
officers therefore determined on a retreat the night ensuing. 

About 4 o'clock in the morning we began our retreat and ef- 
fected it in good order undiscovered by the enemy. We made 
no stops until we arrived at Point aux Tremples, 20 miles. Most 
of the soldiers were in constant misery during their march, as 
they were bare footed and the ground frozen and very uneven. 
We might have been tracked all the way by the blood from our 
shattered hoofs. 

In a few days after we arrived at Point aux Tremples, we 
were joined by General Montgomery with about twelve hun- 
dred of the York forces from Montreal. They brought with 
them a good supply of ammunition, clothing and provisions 
taken from the King's stores at that place and from eleven 
sail vessels which had been captured in the lakes. General 
Montgomery brought on likewise implements necessary for 
carrying on a seige against the city of Quebec. We lost no 
time in making every necessary preparation for our return, 
and on the morning of the 5th of December, took up our line 
of march and at evening arrived at the encampment we had 
precipitately left on the plains of Abraham. 

Before we arrived, however. Governor Carlton had entered 
the town and was making every preparation for vigorous de- 
fence. The garrison now consisted of about fifteen hundred 
men of whom eight hundred were natives, and between four 
and five hundred seamen. Our whole force fit for service, was 
about one thousand men. 

General Montgomery endeavored to frighten the garrison to 
surrender : he addressed a letter to the governor, giving an ex- 
aggerated account of his own strength and resources and de- 
manded him to surrender. But Carlton who was an experi- 
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enced, wary general, was not to be frightened. He persisted 
in his determination to hold no communication with Montgom- 
ery, and fired on the flag. 

Our situation was such as would have disheartened any gen- 
eral of common resolution. The intense cold had set in, and 
we were unaccustomed to the hardships of an ordinary cam- 
paign. Besides, the time of service with most of us under Arnold 
was nearly out. But notwithstanding all discouragements. 
General Montgomery was determined to commence the siege. 
In a few days we opened a six gun battery within about seven 
hundred yards of the walls, but our artillery was too light to 
make a breach, and I believe the officers did not calculate on 
any effect from it, — the object was to amuse the enemy and 
conceal our real design. The intention of General Montgom- 
ery was to commence an assault. Before he undertook how- 
ever, this hazardous and daring project, it was necessary to 
have the approbation of all the officers and soldiers. After 
conferring with each officer separately on the subject and 
bringing all to approve of the plan, he addressed himself to the 
soldiers, many of whom appeared unwilling to attempt so dar- 
ing an enterprize; especially those of us who belonged to Ar- 
nold's corps. We had taken some disgust to our general, as 
he was for maintaining more rigid discipline than we were 
willing to submit to. But when he stated the great object that 
would be gained by getting possession of Quebec, and that it 
would probably lead to peace and the acknowledgement of in- 
dependence, the fire of patriotism kindled in our breasts, and 
we resolved to follow wherever he should lead. 

The attempt to storm a place so strongly fortified, I thought 
was rash and imprudent, but did not think proper to make any 
objections, lest I should be considered wanting in courage. 
The back side of the town, next the country, was guarded by a 
wall from 25 to 40 feet in height and 20 feet thick ; this is call- 
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ed the lower town. The upper town is situated on a rock one 
hundred feet above this. The ascent from the lower to the 
upper town is very steep and strongly fortified with pickets 
and gates. The front of the town bordering oil the river is al- 
most inaccessable, and strongly fortified by nature and art. 
But our heroic General seemed resolved on victory or death, 
and no difficulties were too great for him to encounter. While 
he was making the necessary preparations for the assault, the 
garrison received intelligence of his intention from a deserter. 
This circumstance induced him to change the plan of his at- 
tack, which had been, originally, to attack both the upper and 
lower towns at the same time. The plan now resolved on was, 
to divide the army into four parts, and while two of them, 
consisting of Canadians under Major Livingston, and a small 
party under Major Brown, were to distract the attention of 
the garrison by making two feints against the upper town, at 
St. Johns and Cape Diamond; the other two, led, the one by 
Montgomery in person, and the other by Arnold, were to make 
real attacks on opposite sides of the lower town. After gain- 
ing possession of the lower town, it would yet have been ex- 
tremely difficult to conquer the obstacles to be surmounted in 
forcing their way to the upper town ; but as all the wealth of 
the city would then have been in their power, it was confident- 
ly expected that the inhabitants, to secure their property, 
would compel the governor to capitulate. 

Between four and five in the morning, the signal was given ; 
and the several divisions moved to the assault, under a violent 
storm of snow. The plan was so well concerted that from the 
side of the river St. Lawrence along the fortified front round 
to the bason, every part seemed equally threatened. — Mont- 
gomery, at the head of the New York troops, advanced along 
the St. Lawrence by the way of Aunce de Mere, under Cape 
Diamond. The first barrier to be surmounted on this side was 
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at the Pot-Ash. It was defended by a battery in which were 
mounted a few pieces of artillery, about two hundred paces in 
front of which was a block-house and pi^et. The guard 
placed at the block-house, being chiefly Canadians, having 
given a random and harmless fire, threw away their arms and 
fled in confusion to the barrier. 

Unfortunately, the difficulties of the route rendered it im- 
possible for Montgomery instantly to avail himself of this first 
impression. Cape Diamond, around which he was to make his 
way, presents a precipice, the foot of which is washed by the 
river, where enormous and rugged masses of ice had been 
piled on each other, so as to render the way almost impassible. 
Along the scanty path leading under the projecting rocks of 
the precipice, the Americans pressed forward in a narrow file, 
until they reached the block-house and picket Montgomery, 
who was himself in front, assisted with his own hands to cut 
down or pull up the pickets, and open a passage for his troops ; 
but the excessive roughness and difficulty of the way had so 
lengthened his line of march, that he found it absolutely neces- 
sary to halt a few minutes, in order to collect a force with 
which he might venture to proceed. Having reassembled about 
two hundred men, whom he encouraged alike by his voice and 
his example, he advanced boldly and rapidly at their head, to 
force the barrier. One or two persons had now ventured to 
return to the battery; and, seizing a slow-match standing by 
one of the guns, discharged the piece, when the American 
front was within forty paces of it. This single accidental fire 
was a fatal one. The General with Captains MTherson and 
Cheeseman, two valuable young officers, near his person, the 
first of whom was his aid; together with his orderly sergeant 
and a private, were killed on the spot. The loss of their gen- 
eral, in whom their confidence had been so justly placed, dis- 
couraged the troops; and Colonel Campbell on whom the com- 
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mand devolved, but who did not partake of that spirit of hero- 
ism which had animated their departed chief made no attempt 
to prosecute the enterprise. This whole division retired preci- 
pitately from the action, and left the garrison at leisure, after 
recovering from the consternation into which they had been 
thrown, to direct their undivided force against Arnold, in 
whose corps I then was. 

The division commanded by this officer moved in files, at the 
common signal for the attack, along the street of St. Roques, 
towards the Sault des Matelots. In imitation of Montgomery, 
he too led the forlorn hope in person, and was followed by Cap- 
tain Lamb with his company of artillery, and a field piece 
mounted on a sled. Close in the rear of the artillery was the 
main body, in front of which was Morgan's company of rifle- 
men commanded by himself. At the Sault des Matelots, the 
enemy had constructed their first barrier, and had erected a 
battery of two twelve pounders, which it was necessary to 
force. The path along which the troops were to march had 
been rendered so narrow by the rough cakes of ice thrown up 
on the side from St. Charles, and by the works erected by the 
enemy on the other, that the two pieces of artillery in the bat- 
tery in front, were capable of raking witii grape shot every 
inch of the ground, whilst his whole right flank was exposed 
to an incessant fire of musketry from the walls, and from the 
pickets of the garrison. 

In this order Arnold advanced with the utmost intrepidity, 
along the St. Charles, against the battery. The alarm was im- 
mediately given, and the fire on his fiank commenced, which, 
however, did not prove very destructive. As he approached the 
barrier he received a musket ball in the leg which shattered 
the bone, and he was carried off the field to the hospital. Mor- 
gan rushed forward to the battery at the head of his company, 
and received from one of the pieces, almost at its mouth, a dis- 
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charge of grape shot which killed only one man. A few rifles 
were immediately fired into the embrazures, by which a British 
soldier was wounded in the head, and the barricade being in- 
stantly mounted with the aid of the ladders, brought by the 
men on their shoulders, the battery was deserted without dis- 
charging the other gun. The captain of the guard, with the 
greater number of his men, fell into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans, and the others made their escape. 

Morgan formed the troops, consisting of his own company 
and a few bold individuals who had pressed forward from other 
parts of the division, in the streets within the barrier; and 
took into custody several English and Canadian burghers; but 
his situation soon became extremely critical. He was not fol- 
lowed by the main body of the division ; he had no guide ; and 
was himself totally ignorant of the situation of the town. It 
was yet extremely dark, and he had not the slightest knowl- 
(Bdge of the course to be pursued, or of the defences to be en- 
countered. Thus circumstanced, it was thought unadvisable 
to advance further. 

The cold was intense and the storm very violent; this, to- 
gether with the fatigue by the exertion we had made tended 
to check our ardour. We had now passed the first barrier; 
but a second we knew was before us and not far distant. We 
had no pilot and the night was very dark and dismal. We took 
shelter from the fury of the storm under the sides of some of 
the buildings and waited for day light to direct us. At the 
dawn of day we collected in a body, seized the ladders and 
were proceeding to the second barrier, when on turning an 
angle in the street, we were hailed by a Captain Anderson who 
had just issued from the gate with a body of troops to attack 
us. Captain Morgan who led our little band in this forlorn 
hope, answered the British captain by a ball through his head, 
his soldiers drew him within the barricade and closed the 
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gate ; a tremendous fire from the windows of the buildings and 
port holes of the wall, was directed against our little host. 

Thirty of our privates being killed and thirty five wounded, 
and surrounded as we were on all sides without any hope of 
relief, we were obliged to surrender ourselves prisoners of 
war. 

During the whole of the attack by tJie different corps there 
were eleven commissioned officers, thirty four privates, ser- 
geants and corporals, killed; thirty five wounded, and three 
hundred and forty five made prisoners. This was the melan- 
choUy issue of our long and distressing campaign. The prison- 
ers, of whom I was one, were confined in a large building call- 
ed the Regules, where we had but very little fire or provision. 
Our daily ration was three ounces of pork and two, (sometimes 
three) small bran biscuit, and a half a pint of the water in 
which our pork was boiled. 

January 1st, 1776. Our condition, which we thought was 
almost insupportable by such a sparing allowance of fuel and 
provision as was furnished us, was rendered tenfold more dis- 
tressing by sickness. — About the 10th of this month we began 
to be infected with the small pox, which we took the natural 
way. With this mortal disease about one ninth part of the 
prisoners died. While in hospital we were treated with some 
humanity, but when in prison we experienced much insolence 
from the garrison set over us. 

After we had been some time in the old Dauphin Gaol, 
which was built of stone, and proof against musket and can- 
non balls, our fidelity was so much relied on by most of the 
King^s officers, that they scarce guarded us at all. They ap- 
peared to consider us as deluded by the facinating sound of 
liberty and freedom, and induced to take up arms when we 
were not at heart inimical to his Britanic Majesty. Consider- 
ing locks and keys as useless, they committed the sole care of 
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the prison to. one of our sergeantSt who was faithful to the 
trust reposed in him, until about the first of April, when we 
formed a plan for our escape. 

We had now lost all hopes of the city's being taken by the 
American arms, and we resolved to regain our liberty by our 
own efforts, or lose our lives in the attempt 

Having watched the movements of the enemy for several 
daya» unknown to them, we determined with a party of 60 mc^ 
to rise on the Gaol guard, and disarm them, which consisted of 
14 old decrepit men and young boys, (whose appointment over 
us we considered rather an insult, than good economy in the 
commander:) next we were to proceed to St John's Gate, 
about eight rods distant from the gaol and attack and disarm 
that guard, consisting chiefly of English sailors, 18 in number, 
from whom we expected a pretty warm reception : should we be 
thus far successful, an hundred men, or more, were to proceed 
under the command of Colonel Ashten, formerly sergeant major 
of Captain Lamb's train of artillery, to turn the cannon on the 
the battery, which were kept constantly loaded, against the 
town, and to maintain this position at all hazards until notice 
could be given to our army, and thus be the glorious means of 
obtaining the object of all our toils, the possession of Quebec 

We made every preparation for breaking gaol, which we 
could do at a moment's warning. We had previously procured 
by means of some friends in town, six pistols, a sufficient quan* 
tity of powder and ball, and a good supply of port fire; and in 
addition, a number of old iron hoops with which we made cut- 
lasses. Thus equipped, we intended the first stormy night to 
put our bold and desperate plan into execution. But we had 
among us a vile traitor*, who discovered our plot to the barrack 
master: it was a deserter from the King's troops at Boston. 
The intelligence was immediately carried to General Carlton 

•John Han. 
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and in a few hours we were all put in irons. Thus we remain- 
ed until our army raised the siege, which was on the 6th of 
May. During this period of our close confinement our suffer- 
ings were greater, and our situation more wretched than it 
had ever been before. We were most of us afflicted with the 
scurvy and the flux, at the same time. Towards the last of 
April there was scarcely a well man among all the prisoners. 
We were also, all of us without comfortable clothing, and many 
of us almost entirely naked. 

While in this deplorable situation. General Carlton, came in- 
to the gaol and gave us the offer of returning home on parole. 
This was to me very pleasing and joyful intelligence; but 
though this was on the sixth of June, we were kept between 
hope and fear until the first of August, when we were assured 
that we we should embark for New-York by the 7th. 

The general presented each of us with a new suit of clothes, 
for which he received our most hearty thanks, and on the 7th 
we went on board, and sailed for New York on the 11th. We 
forsook our direct course and sailed near to the west end of 
St John's Island, in pursuit, as I understood of some Ameri- 
can pirates — ^from this, passed through the gut of Ganso, and 
after being delayed some by contrary winds, we arrived at 
New-York on the 10th of September, and joined the British 
fleet which lay at George's Island, and Statten Island, consist- 
ing, as I was informed, of 460 said — ^principally square rigged 
vessels. - ' #111 

We tarried here from the 10th until the 22d, during whicH 
time the city of New- York was evacuated by the American 
troops and taken possession of by the English ; there was also 
in this time a great fire, which consumed near one-third of the 
city. 

On the 22d of September we were landed within about 3 
miles of Elizabethtown Point, to go where we pleased. The 
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joy we experienced on setting our feet once more on the shores 
of our native country, with the liberty of returning to our 
families and friends cannot be conceived by any but those who 
have shared misfortunes like ours. We had been more than a 
year absent from our homes, seven months of which we had 
been in prison, and the remainder of the time had been suffer- 
ing hunger, cold and fatigue. 

We were kindly received by our countrymen and furnished 
with whatever was necessary to our comfort, that they had to 
bestow. Those of us who belonged to New-England, set out 
for our respective homes. At King's bridge I had the inex- 
pressible joy of seeing my father and two of my oldest broth- 
ers, besides many of my old neighbors and acquaintance; by 
them I was informed of the welfare of my relations. After 
spending two days in camp with my friends, with great pleas- 
ure and satisfaction, I set out for Chatham in Connecticut, my 
native place. I arrived at New Haven the 2d of October, 
where I tarried until the 6th and then proceeded on my way to 
Chatham and went that day as far as Durham, the next morn- 
ing which was the Sabbath, at 11 o'clock I arrived at Chatham 
and beheld once more my father's house and her whom the 
most sacred ties of nature hath endeared to me, still in the 
land of the living. 

Never did my thanks to my Creator and preserver arise 
with more sincerity than at this moment. — ^How kind has been 
that Providence, which has preserved me through so many 
dangers and sufferings and returned me in health and safety 
to the bosom of my friends! When wandering through the 
wilderness, hungry, faint and weary, God was my support, 
and did not suffer me like others to fall by the way — ^when 
sick and in prison he visited me — ^when a captive he set me 
free 1 May I ever be grateful to my Divine Protector, and my 
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future life be devoted to his service! such were my reflections 
on this joyful occasion. 

I repaired to the house of worship where I saw most of my 
acquaintance and relations, who in the intermission flocked 
around me-Hshook me heartily by the hand and assured me of 
a welcome return. 



FINIS. 
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EDITOB'S PREFACE 

OUR first item. Captain Morris's journal of his experiences among 
the Miami Indians in 1764, during Pontiac's war is one of the 
rarest narratives of Indian captivity, only one copy having been 
sold since the Fidd sale in 1875. As the original (whidi is a part of 
his ''Miscellanies in Prose and Verse/' London, 1791) is practically 
unobtainable, we risk nothing in saying that its more interesting part 
—the captivity — ^wiU be entirely new to our readers. 

Our second item is a brilliant Fourth of July oration delivered 
at New Ebven in 1799, in which are prophetically referred to some 
topics pertinent to the present day — e.g. airships and submarines. 

The author, bom in Attleborough, Mass. in 1764, was graduated 
at Yale 178S and become Mayor of New Ebven in 1828, and was a 
prominent lawyer and judge in the State for almost fifty years and 
also U. S. Senator from 1818 to 1819. 

Under the pseudonym of ''Samuel Standfast" he wrote a 
pamphlet on the proposed new constitution of the State (to which he 
was strongly opposed) which we expect to soon print. 

He died in New Haven in 1851. 
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PREAMBLE 

SOME reason perhaps ought to be assigned for my troubhng the 
public with the following narrative. I shall satisfy those who 
may be of that opinion both with respect to it and the other writ- 
ings contained in this volume. The truth is this: the Journal had 
lain for many years in a chest among other papers, unseen eith» by 
myself or my friends. But on a late unsuccessful event, I thought 
that, for the benefit of my children, I ought to attempt to repair the 
injury I had done them by my speculations, and as every one who 
knew the story of my adventures in America, allowed that I had 
a claim on government, I determined to make it. I therefore drew 
up a memorial to his Majesty, setting forth that my grandfather, 
my father, and myself had all been captains in the 17th regiment of 
foot, and my unde Lieutenant Colonel to that regiment, &c. To 
this I annexed the following Journal. But having in vain sought a 
mediator between Majesty and me, I dropt all thoughts of the me- 
morial. It happened soon after that I entreated a respectable gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, a man of letters in whose judgment I 
place implicit faith, to criticise my translation of Racine's Phcedra. 
This he very kindly undertook, and even spoke to Mr. Harris con- 
cerning it, who, with great poEteness, oflPered me his theatre, if a 
principal performer, whom he named, would undertake the chief 
character. I read the play to that performer; but the length of 
some of the speeches, though shortened as far as my own judgment 
would permit, its being a translation, though of the finest tragedy 
the Fr^ich can boast; the extravagant encomiums which I lavished 
on Mademoiselle Dumdnil, whose manner of acting I wished her to 
imitate, &c. &c. &c. made her lukewarm, when I wanted her to be 
an enthusiast: so that design was dropped. One day, however, 
previous to this, when the gentleman whom I have mentioned had 
be»i employed in examining the original, while I read the translation; 
at the conclusion of the business, I said: "I have here an attempt 
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at an ode; 'tis a new fancy of mine : 'tis in honour of the National 
Assembly of France." He read it, and desired that it might be pub- 
lished in a newspaper: and he afterwards encouraged me to publish 
three more whidh, together with the first, are in this volume, and aim 
another, not published before. I then read to him some remarks on 
the poetical elocution of the theatre, and on the manner of acting 
tragedy; these he likewise advised me to publish in a volume, 
together with the odes and other pieces of poetry. Sometime after 
I spoke by accident of my memorial and journal. He was surprised 
at my account of an adventure which, in the course of fifteen years' 
acquaintance, he had never heard me mention. After taking it home 
and readmg it, he advised me to print the Journal with my odes, 
&c. to complete the volume; for though neith» the volume nor the 
Journal, as he said, might be of use to me, they might possibly 
some time or other procure a friend or protector to one of my children. 
I have followed his advice. This is a plain and simple tale, accounting 
for my presumption in oflPering to the public an old story relating 
to one whose wish used to be, to lie concealed in domestic life; a 
wish in which he has been amply gratified by the very obliging silence 
of some of his nearest connexions. 
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OF 



Ei$ Majeat^s XVII Begimeni of Infantry. 



GENERAL Bradstreet, who commanded an army sent against 
those Indian nations who had cut oflp several English garrisons, 
of which we had taken possession after the surrender of Canada, 
having too hastily determined to send an officer to take possession 
also of the Hinois country in his Britannic Majesty's name, sent 
his Aid de Camp to sound me on the occasion. His Aid de Camp 
desired me to recommend some officer with qualities he described. 
I named every one that I could recollect; but he always answered 
me shortly: "No, no; he won't do." I then began to suspect 
that he might have a design on myself. Accordingly I said: ''If 

I thought my services would be acceptable" ^He interrupted me: 

"That is what is wanted." I replied: "Why did you not say so 
at first?" He said, with an oath: "It is not a thing to be asked 
of any man." I answered: "If the General thinks me the properest 
person, I am ready." I was immediately conducted to the General; 
and while I was at dinner with him, he said, in his frank manner: 
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"Morris, I have a French fellow here, my prisoner, who expects to 
be hanged for treason; he speaks all the Indian languages, and if 
you think he can be of use to you, I'll send for him, pardon him, 
and send him with you." I answered : "I am glad you have thought 
of it. Sir; I wish you would." The prisoner, whose name was 
Godefroi, was. accordingly sent for; and as soon as he entered the 
tent he turned pale, and fell on his knees, begging for mercy. The 
General telling him that it was in his power to hang him, concluded 
with saying. "I give thee thy life; take care of this gentleman." 
The man expressed a grateful sense of the mercy shewn him, and 
protested that he would be faithful: and indeed his behaviour 
afterwards proved that he was sincere in his promise. As General 
Bradstreet had pardoned him on my account, he considered me as 
his deliverer. Little minds hate obligations; and thence the tran- 
sition is easy to the hatred of their benefactor: this man's soul was 
of another make, and though in a low station, a noble pride urged him 
to throw a heavier weight of obligation on him to whom he thoui^t 
he was indebted for his liberty, if not his life; and I had the singular 
satisfaction of owing those blessings to one who fancied he owed the 
same to me. 

While I was preparing to set out, the boats being almost loaden 
with our provisions and necessaries, the Aid de Camp told me that if 
the Indian deputies, who were expected to arrive at the camp that 
evening, did not come, the Uttawaw* village where I was to lie that 
night, would be attacked at three o'clock in the morning; "but that," 
added he, will make no difference in your affairs." I was astonished 
that the General could think so: but I made no reply to him, and 
we talked of other matters. However, as I was stepping into my boat, 
some canoes appeared, and I came on shore again, and found th^ 
were the Indian deputies who were expected. This I thought a 
very happy incident for me; and having received proper powers 
and instructions I set out in good spirits from Cedar Point, in Lake 
Erie, on the 26th of August, 1764, about four o'clock in the afternoon, 

*0ttowa 
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at the same time that the army proceeded for Detroit. My escort 
consisted of Godefroi and another Canadian, two servants, twelve 
Indians, our allies, and five Mohawks, with a boat in which were 
our provisions, who were to attend us to the swifts* of the Miamis 
river, about ten leagues distant, and then return to the army. I had 
with me likewise Warsong, the great Chippawaw chief, and Attawang, 
an Uttawaw chief, with some other Indians of their nations, who had 
come the same day to our camp with proposab of peace. We lay 
that night at the mouth of the Miamis river. 

I was greatly delighted on observing the difference of temper 
betwixt these Indian strangers and those of my old acquaintance of 
the Five Nations. Godefroi was employed in interpreting to me all 
their pleasantries; and I thought them the most agreeable raUiers 
I had ever met with. As all men love those who resemble them- 
selves, the sprightly manners of the French cannot fail to recommend 
them to these savages, as our grave deportment is an advantage to us 
among our Indian neighbours; for it is certain that a reserved 
Englishman differs not more from a lively Frenchman than does a 
stem Mohawk from a laughing Chippawaw. The next day (27th) 
we arrived at the Swifts, six leagues from the mouth of the river, 
and the Uttawaw chief sent to his village for horses. Soon after a 
party of young Indians came to us on horseback, and the two Canadians 
and myself having mounted, we proceeded, together with the twelve 
Indians my escort, who were on foot, and marched in the front, the 
chief carrying English colours, towards the village, which was two 
leagues and a half distant. On our approaching it I was astonished 
to see a great number of white flags flying; and passing by the en- 
campment of the Miamis, while I was admiring the regularity and 
contrivance of it, I heard a yell, and found myself surrounded by 
Pondiac'sf army, consisting of six hundred savages; with tom- 
mahawks in their hands, who beat my horse, and endeavoured to 
separate me from my Indians, at the head of whom I had placed 
myself on our discovering the village. By their malicious smiles, 

tPontiac 
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it was easy for me to guess their intention of putting me to death* 
They led me up to a person who stood advanced before two slaves 
(prisoners of the Panis nation, taken in war and kept in slavery) 
who had arms, himself holding a fusee with the butt on the ground. 
By his dress and the air he assumed, he appeared to be a French 
officer: I afterwards found that he was a native of old France, 
had been long in the regular troops as a drummer, and that his war- 
name was St. Vincent. This fine dressed half-Fk'ench, half-Indian 
figure desired me to dismount; a bear-skin was spread on the ground 
and St. Vincent and I sat upon it, the whole Indian army, circle 
within circle, standing round us. Godefroi sat at a little distance 
from us; and presently came Pondiac, and squatted himself, after 
his fashion, opposite to me. This Indian has a more extensive power 
than ever was known among that people; for every chief used to 
command his own tribe: but eighteen nations, by French intrigue, 
had be»i brought to unite, and chuse this man for their commander, 
after the English had conquered Canada; having been taught to 
beUeve that, aided by France, they might make a vigorous push 
and drive us out of North America. Pondiac asked me in his language 
which Godefroi interpreted, "whether I was come to tell lies, like the 
rest of my countrymen." He said, "That Ononteeo (the French 
king) was not crushed as the English had reported, but had got upon 
his legs again,"and presented me a letter from New Orleans, directed 
to him, written in French, full of the most improbable falsehoods 
though beginning with a truth. The writer mentioned the repulse 
of the English troops in the Mississippi, who were going to take 
possession of Fort Chartres, blamed the Natchez nation for their 
ill conduct in that affair, made our loss in that attack to be very 
considerable, and concluded with assuring him that a French army 
was landed in Louisiana, and that his father (the French king) 
would drive the English out of the country. I began to reason with 
him; but St. Vincent hurried me away to his cabin; where, when 
he talked to me of the French army, I asked him if he thought me fool 
enough to give credit to that account; and told him that none but 
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the simple Indians could be so credulous. Attawang, the Uttawaw 
chief, came to seek me, and carried me to his cabin. The next day 
(28th) I went to the grand council, and addressed the chiefs. When 
I mentioned that their father, the king of France, had ceded those 
countries to their brother the king of England, (for so the two kings 
are called by the Indians) the great Miamis chief started up and spoke 
very loud, in his singular language, and laughed. Godefroi whispered 
me, that it was very lucky that he received my intelligence with con- 
tempt and not anger, and desired me to say no more, but sit down, 
and let my chief speak; accordingly I sat down, and he produced 
his belts, and spoke. I have called the Miamis tongue a singular 
language, because it has no afiSnity in its sound with any other 
Indian language which I have heard. It is much wondered whence 
this nation came; who di£Fer as much from all the other nations 
in their superstitious practices as in their speech, and manner of 
encamping. As they left the Uttawaw villages before me on their 
way home, we traced their encampments, where we saw their oflPerings 
of tobacco, made by every individual each morning, ranged in the 
nicest order, on long slips of bark both on the shore and on rocks in 
the river. They carry their God in a bag, which is hung in the front 
of their encampment, and is visited by none but the priest; if any 
other person presumes to advance between the front of the encamp- 
ment and that spirit in the bag, he is put to death: and I was told 
a drunken French soldier, who had done so, was with great difficulty 
saved. When the council was over St. Vincent changed his note, 
and told me that if I could ensure to him his pardon, he would go to 
Detroit. I answered him, ''that it was not in my power to promise 
it.'' However, as I found that I could not well do without him, I 
contrived to make him my friend. Pondiac said to my chief: "If 
you have made peace with the English, we have no business to make 
war on them. The war-belts came from you.'' He afterwards 
said to Godefroi: "I will lead the nations to war no more; let 'em 
be at peace, if they chuse it: but I myself will never be a friend to 
the English. I shall now become a wanderer in the woods; and 
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if they come to seek me there, while I have an anow left, I will shoot 
at them." This I imagined he said in despair, and gave it as my 
opinion that he might easily be won to our interest; and it after- 
wards proved so. He made a speech to the chiefs, who wanted to put 
me to death, which does him honour, and shews that he was ac- 
quainted with the law of nations: "We must not,'' said he, "kill 
ambassadors: do we not send them to the Flatheads, our greatest 
enemies, and they to us? Yet these are always treated with hos- 
pitality/' The following day (29th) the Mohawk, who commanded 
the Indians in the provision-boat, stole away, without taking my letter 
to General Bradstreet, as he had been ordered, having the night 
before robbed us of almost everything, and sold my rum (two barrels) 
to the Uttawaws. The greater part of the warriors got drunk; 
and a young Indian drew his knife, and made a stroke at me; but 
Godefroi seized his arm, threw him down, and took the knife from him. 
He certainly saved my life, for I was sitting, and could not have 
avoided the blow though I saw it coming. I was now concealed 
under my mattress, as all the young Indians were determined to 
murder me; was afterwards obliged to put on Indian shoes and 
cover myself with a blanket to look like a savage, and escape by 
fording the river intp a field of Indian com with St. Vincent, Grodefroi, 
and the other Canadian. Pondiac asked Godefroi, who returned 
to the village to see what was going on, "what he had done with the 
Englishman." And being told he said, "you have done well/' 
Attawang came to see me, and made his two sons guard me. Two 
Kickapoo chiefs came to me and spoke kindly, telling me that they 
had not been at war with the English for seven years. Two Miamis 
came likewise, and told me that I need not be afraid to go to their 
village. A Huron woman however abused me because the English 
had killed her son. Late at night I returned to Attawang's cabin, 
where I found my servant concealed under a blanket, the Indians 
having attempted to murder him; but they had been prevented by 
St. Vincent. There was an alarm in the night, a drunken Indian 
having been seen at the skirt of the wood. One of the Delaware 
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■ 

nation, who happened to be with Pondiac's army, passing by the 
cabin where I lay, called out in broken English: "D — — d son of 

a b ch." All this while I saw none of my own Indians : I believe 

their situation was almost as perilous as my own. The following day 
(SOth) the Miamis and Kickapoos set out on their return home, as 
provisions were growing scarce. An Indian, called the Little Chief, 
told Godefroi that he would send his son with me, and made me a 
present of a volume of Shakespear's plays; a singular gift from a 
savage. He however begged a little gun-powder in return, a commod- 
ity to him much more precious than diamonds. The next day (31st) 
I gave Attawang, who was going to Detroit, a letter for General 
Bradstreet, and to one of my servants whom I sent along with this 
chief I gave another for his Aid de Camp. And now having purchased 
three horses and hired two canoes to carry our little baggage, I set 
out once more, having obtained Pondiac's consent, for the Ilinois 
country, with my twelve Indians, the two Canadians, one servant, 
St. Vincent's two slaves, and the Little Chiefs son and nephew. 
There was scarcely any water in the channel of the river, owing to 
the great drought, so that the canoes could hardly be dragged along 
empty in some places. We passed by the island where is Pondiac's 
village, and arrived at a little village consisting of only two pretty 
large cabins, and three small ones, and here we encamped: that is, 
we lay on the ground; and as a distinguished personage, I was 
honoured by having a few small branches under me, and a sort of 
basket-work made by bending boughs with their ends fixed in the 
earth, for me to thrust my head under to avoid the musketoes or large 
gnats with which that country is infested. The day following 
(August 1st) arrived St. Vincent and Pondiac. The latter gave the 
former the great belt, forty years old, on which were described two 
hundred and ten villages. St. Vincent joined us, and we set forward 
and arrived at another village of the Uttawaws, the last of their 
villages we had to pass. One of the chiefs of this village gave me his 
hand, and led us into the cabin for strangers, where was Katapelleecy, 
a chief of very great note, who gave his hand to all my fellow-travellers 
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but not to me. This man was a famous dreamer, and told St. ^ncent 
that he had talked with the Great Spirit the preceding night; and 
had he happened to dream any thing to my disadvantage the night 
I lay there, it had been over with me. The Indian who gave me his 
hand went into the upper range of beds, and came down dressed in a 
laced scarlet coat with blue cuflPs, and a laced hat. I wondered 
more at the colour of the cloaths than at the finery; and was told 
that it was a present from the English, and that this Indian had 
conducted Sir William Johnson to Detroit. The next morning (2d) 
he told me the English were liars; that if I spoke falsehoods he 
should know it, and asked why the General desired to see the Indians 
at Detroit, and if he would cloathe them. I assured him that the 
General sought their friendship; and gave him, at his own request, 
a letter of recommendation to him. We then continued our route 
towards the Miamis country, putting our baggage into the canoes, 
but the greater part of us went by land, as the water was so shallow 
that those who worked the canoes were frequently obliged to wade 
and drag them along. We met an Indian and his wife in a canoe returning 
from hunting, and bought plenty of venison ready dressed, some 
turkeys, and a great deal of dried fish, for a small quantity of powder 
and shot. The following day (3d) we were over-taken by Pondiac's 
nqphew and two other young Uttawaws, who, with the Chippawaws 
before-mentioned, made the party twenty-four. We met an Indian 
who, as we afterwards found, had be»i despatched to Pondiac with 
belts from the Shawanese and Delawares; but he would not stop to 
talk to us. This day I saw made the most extraordinary meal to 
which I ever was or ever can be witness. Till these last named In- 
dians joined us we had killed nothing but a very large wild cat, called 
pichou, which indeed was very good eating: but this day we eat 
two deer, some wild turkey, wild geese, and wild ducks, besides a 
great quantity of Indian com. Of the wild ducks and Indian com 
we made broth; the Indians made spoons of the bark of a tree in 
a few minutes, and, for the first time, I eat of boiled wild duck. When 
we marched on after dinner, I could perceive no fragments left. What 
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an Indian can eat is scarcely credible to those who have not seen it. 
Indeed the Frenchmen, who had been used to savage life, expressed 
their astonishment at the quantity which had been devoured. The 
next day (4th) we found plenty of game, having sufficient time to 
hunt for it, as the canoes were for the greatest part of the day dragged 
along, there not being water sufficient to float them. The day after 
(5th) we met an Indian on a handsome white horse, which had been 
General Braddock's, and had been taken ten years before when that 
Greneral was killed on his march to Fort du Quesne, afterwards 
called Fort Pitt, on the Ohio. The following day (6th) we arrived 
at a rocky shoal, where the water was not more than two or three 
inches deep, and found a great number of young Indians spearing 
fish with sticks burnt at the end and sharpened; an art at which they 
are very dexterous; for the chief who steered my canoe with a setting- 
pole (no oars being used the whole way), whenever he saw a fish, 
used to strike it through with his pole, though the end had been 
blunted and made as flat and broad as a shilling, pin it to the ground, 
then lift it out of the water, and shake it into the boat. I never 
saw him miss a fish which he took aim at. The day after, on the 
seventh of September, in the morning we got into easy water, and 
arrived at the meadow near the Miamis fort, pretty early in the day. 
We were met at the bottom of the meadow by almost the whole village, 
who had brought spears and tommahawks, in order to despatch me; 
even little children had bows and arrows to shoot at the Englishman 
who was come among them; but I had the good fortune to stay in 
the canoe, reading the tragedy of Anthony and Cleopatra, in the 
volume of Shakespear which the Little Chief had given me; when 
the rest went on shore, though perfectly ignorant of their intention, 
I pushed the canoe over to the other side of the river where I saw a 
man cutting wood. I was surprised to hear him speak English. 
On questioning him I found he was a prisoner, had been one of Lieu- 
tenant Holmes's garrison at the Miamis Fort, which officer the Indians 
had murdered, a young squaw whom he kept having enticed him 
out of the garrison under a pretext of her mother's wanting to be bled. 
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They cut oflP his head, brought it to the fort, and threw it into the 
corporal's bed, and afterwards killed all the garrison except five or 
six whom they reserved as victims to be sacrificed when they 
should lose a man in their wars with the English. They had all been killed 
except this one man whom an old squaw had adopted as her son. 
Some years afterwards, when I lay on board a transport in the harbour 
of New York, in order to return to Europe, Sir Henry Moore, then 
governor of that province, came to bid me adieu, and was rowed on 
board by this very man among others. The man immediately 
recollected me; and we felt, on seeing each other, what those only 
can feel who have been in the like situations. On our arrival at the 
fort the chiefs assembled, and passed me by, when they presented 
the pipe of friendship; on which I looked at Godefroi, and said: 
"Mauvais augure pour moi." (A bad omen for me.) Nor was I 
mistaken; for they led my Indians to the village, on the other side 
of the water, and told me to stay in the fort with the French in- 
habitants; though care had been taken to forbid them to receive 
me into their houses, and some strings of wampum, on which the 
French had spoken to spare my life, had been refused. We wondered 
at this treatment, as we expected that I should be civilly received; 
but soon learned that this change of temper was owing to the Shaw- 
anese and Delawares, a deputation of fifteen of them having come 
there with fourteen belts and six strings of wampum; who, in the 
name of their nations and of the Senecas, declared they would perish 
to a man before they would make peace with the English: seven 
of them had returned to their villages; five were gone to Wyaut; 
and three had set out the morning I had arrived for St. Joseph; 
(a fortunate circumstance for me, for they had determined to kill me). 
The Shawanese and Delawares begged of the Miamis either to put us 
to death (the Indians and myself) or to tie us and send us prisoners 
to their villages, or at least to make us return. They loaded the 
English with the heaviest reproaches; and added, that while the sun 
shone they would be at enmity with us. The Kiccapoos, Mascoutins, 
and Wiatanons, who happened to be at the Miamis village declared 
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that they would dispatch me at their villages, if the Miamis 
should let me pass. The Shawanese and Delawares concluded their 
speeches with saying: ''This is the last belt we shall send you, till 
we send the hatchet; which will be about the end of next month 
(October)/' Doubtless their design was to amuse General Bradstreet 
with fair language, to cut off his army at Sandusky, when least ex- 
pected, and then to send the hatchet to the nations: a plan well 
laid, but of which it was my good fortune to prevent them from 
attempting the execution. To return to myself: I remained in the 
fort, and two Indian warriors (one of whom was called Visenlair) 
with tommahawks in their hands, seized me, one by each arm, on 
which I turned to Godefroi, the only person who had not left me, and 
cried out to him, seeing him stand motionless and pale: ''Eh bien! 
Vous m'abandonnez done?" (Well then! You give me up?) He 
answered: "Non, mon capitaine, je ne vous abandonnerai jamais,'' 
(No, my captain, I. will never give you up) and followed the Indians, 
who pulled me along to the water-side, where I imagined they intended 
to put me into a canoe; but they dragged me into the water. I 
concluded their whim was to drown me, and then scalp me; but 
I soon found my mistake, the river being fordable. They led me on 
till we came near their village; and there they stopped and stripped 
me. They could not get off my shirt, which was held by the wrist 
bands, after they had pulled it over my head, and in rage and despair 
I tore it off myself. They then bound my arms with my sash, and 
drove me before them to a cabin, where was a bench, on which they 
made me sit. The whole village was now in an uproar. Grodefroi 
prevailed with St. Vincent, who had followed us to the water-side, 
but had turned back, to come along with him; and encouraged 
Pondiac's nephew and Little Chief's son to take my part. St. 
Vincent brought the great belt, and Pondiac's nephew spoke. Nana- 
mis, an Indian, bid Godefroi take coiurage, and not quit me. God- 
efroi told Le Cygne, a Miamis Chief, that his children were at Detroit 
and that if they killed me, he could not tell what might befal them. 
He spoke likewise to Le Cygne's son, who whispered his father, and 
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the father came and unbound my arms and gave me his pipe to smoke. 
Visenlair, upon my speaking, got up and tied me by the neck to a post. 
And now every one was preparing to act his part in torturing me. 
The usual modes of torturing prisoners are applying hot stones to 
the soles of the feet, running hot needles into the eyes, which latter 
cruelty is generally performed by the women, and shooting arrows 
and running and pulling them out of the sufiFerer in order to shoot 
them again and again : this is generally done by the children. The 
torture is often continued two or three days, if they can contrive to 
keep the prisoner alive so long. These modes of tortiure I should not 
have mentioned, if the gentleman who advised me to publish my 
journal had not thought it necessary. It may easily be conceived 
what I must have felt at the thought of such horrors which I was to 
endure. I recollect perfectly what my apprehensions were. I 
had not the smallest hope of life; and I remember that I conceived 
myself as it were going to plunge into a gulf, vast inmieasurable; 
and that in a few moments after, the thought of torture occasioned a 
sort of torpor and insensibility; and I looked at Godefroi, and seeing 
him exceedingly distressed, I said what I could to encourage him: 
but he desired me not to speak. I supposed that it gave offence to 
the savages, and therefore was silent; when Pacanne, king of the 
Miamis nation, and just out of his minority, having mounted a horse 
and crossed the river, rode up to me. When I heard him calling out 
to those about me, and felt his hand behind my neck, I thought he 
was going to strangle me out of pity : but he untied me, saying (as it was 
afterwards interpreted to me) ''I give that man his life. If you 
want meat (for they sometimes eat their prisoners) go to Detroit, 
or upon the lake (meaning go face your enemies the English) and 
you'll find enough. What business have you with this man's flesh, 
who is come to speak to us?" I fixed my eyes steadfastly on this 
young man, and endeavoured by looks to express my gratitude. 
An Indian then presented me his pipe; and I was dismissed by 
being pushed rudely away. I made what haste I could to a canoe, 
and passed over to the fort, having received on "my way a smart cut of a 
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switch from an Indian on horseback. Mr. Levi, a Jew trader, and some 
soldiers who were prisoners, came to see me. Two very handsome 
yomig Indian women came likewise, seemed to compassionate me 
extremely, and asked Grodefroi a thousand questions. If I remember 
right, they were the young king's sisters. Happy Don Quixote, 
attended by princesses! I was never left alone, as the wretches 
who stripped and tied me were always lurking about to find an op- 
IK>rtunity to stab me. I lay in the house of one L'Esperance, a 
Frenchman. The next day my Indians spoke on their belts. The 
two wretches still sought an opportunity to kill me. The day following 
the Miamis returned their answer: "That we must go back;" 
shewed the belts to the Senecas, Shawanese, and Dela wares; gave 
my Indians a small string of white wampum; and told them: ''to 
go and inform their chiefs of what they had seen and heard." While 
the council sat I was concealed in L'Esperance's garret, as Godefroi 
was obliged to attend it. Being determined at all events to get into 
the ninois country if possible, St. Vincent and I agreed that he should 
endeavour to gain Le Cygne and the young king to attend me to 
Wyaut : but m the middle of the night St. Vincent came and awoke 
me, told me that two Frenchmen were just arrived from St. Joseph, 
and that the Delawares, who were there, were coming back to the 
Miamis village. He advised me to send for my chief immediately, 
and tell him for his own safety as well as mine, to try to get leave 
to go away in the morning, (for the Miamis had appointed the next 
day but one for our departure) . This was accordingly done, and leave 
obtained. I went to visit Le Cygne, who told me "that he would 
have been glad to have attended me to Wyaut; but that he could 
not think of leading me to my death: for that there were so many 
tommahawks lifted up there, that he should have trembled to have 
gone himself." I gave notes to Pacanne and Pondiac's nephew, 
setting forth that they had saved my life, and entreating all English- 
men to use them kindly. (Pacanne shewed his paper to Colonel 
Croghan, when he made his toiu* through the Indian country, and the 
Colonel was pleased to bring him to Detroit, and, at a private 
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meeting appointed for that puipose sent for me and gave me a 
very handsome present to lay at his feet). We gave all our blankets 
and shirts to those Indians who had done us service; and hearing 
that the chiefs were in council, and talked of not allowing me to return 
with my party, but of detaining me prisoner; and my Indians them- 
selves appearing imeasy, having left my money and baggage with one 
Capucin, a Frenchman, I hurried away about noon, vexed at heart 
that I had not been able to execute the orders I had received. I gave 
General Bradstreet's letter for Monsieur St. Ange, the French com- 
mandant at Fort Chartres, to St. Vincent, to ddiver to that officer; 
and signed a certificate which he was pleased to put into my hands» 
specifying that, on many occasions, he had saved my life. Fear 
lent wings to my Indians this day; and we continued our march 
till it was quite dark, being apprehensive of an attack. We set out 
very early the next morning; and as nothing worthy of observation 
happened, my thoughts were taken up during this day's journey in 
admiring the fine polic*y of the French with respect to the Indian 
nations; of which, from among a thousand, I shall select two 
remarkable instances, which I mention as not only worthy of imitation 
but to wear out of the minds of such of my countrymen as have 
good sense and himianity the prejudices conceivedjagainst an innocent^ 
much-abused, and once happy people; who have as deep a sense of 
the justice and benevolence of the French, asof the wrong and haughty 
treatment which they have received from their present masters. 
The first of these is the encouragement given by the French court to 
marriages betwixt its subjects ahd Indian women; by which means 
Lewis got admission into their councils, and all their designs were 
known from their very birth. Add to this, that the French so entirely 
won their affections by this step, that to this hour the savages say 
that the French and they are one people. The next instance is the 
prohibiting the sale of spirituous liquors to Indians, under pain of not 
receiving absolution: it is what the French call a cas reservi; 
none but a bishop can absolve a person guilty of it. This prevented 
many mischiefs too frequent among the unfortunate tribes of savages^ 
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who are fallen to our lot. From drunkenness arise quarrels, murders, 
and what not? for there is nothing, however shocking and abominable, 
that the innocent of that innocent people are not madly bent on when 
drunk. From imposing on the drunken Indian in trade, abusing 
his drunken wife, daughter, or other female relation, and other such 
scandalous practices arise still greater evils. When such things are 
done (and they are done) can we wonder that the Indians seek revenge? 
The ill conduct of a few dissolute pedlars has often cost the lives of thous- 
ands of his Majesty's most industrious subjects, who were just emerging 
from the gloom of toil and want, to the fair prospect of ease and content- 
ment. The following day, while we were shooting at some turkeys, we 
discovered the cabins of a hunting party on the opposite side of the 
Miamis river; the men were in the woods, but a squaw came over 
to us, who proved to be the wife of the Little Chief. Grodefroi 
told her that I was gone to the Ilinois country with her son. She 
informed us that the Indians were not returned from Detroit; and 
added that there were four hundred Delawares and three hundred 
Shawanese (as she had been told) at the Uttawaw villages, who 
wanted to go and set fire to that place. We were sure that this 
piece of news about the Shawanese and Delawares was false, as the 
Uttawaws themselves wanted provisions: but my Indians believed 
it, and it served to bring them over at once to my way of thinking, 
which was to pass through the woods and avoid the villages of the 
Uttawaws. They were all much alarmed, but in particular the 
Hiu*on of Loretto. This regenerate monster of the church, this 
Christian savage, who spoke French fluently, had the cruelty and 
insolence to tell me that as I could not march as fast as the rest, I 
must take an old man and a boy (both lame) and make the best of 
my way: that the chi^sf would go with me, and he would conduct 
the other, who were eleven in number, and all able men. I spoke 
to him with gentleness, and begged that he would not think of 
separating from us; on which he said something that I did not 
understand, in his language which resembles that of the Five Nations, 
and of course was imderstood by my chief, and which vexed him so 
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much, that he told me ''I might go by myself;'* but I found means to 
pacify him. I now told Godefroi, who was of himself so determined, 
that he would of course go with me. Upon this the Huron gave us 
very gross language; and indeed such stubborn impudence I nev» 
saw. He told the chief that if he suffered me to take my horses with 
me, we should be discovered, but I obtained the chief's consent to 
take them a little way. I then proposed going into the wood to 
settle the distribution of our provision and ammunition; but the 
Huron would listen to nothing: so leaving him and his party, 
consisting of ten, with my best horse, which he said he would turn 
loose as soon as he should get a little way further, I struck into the 
wood with Godefroi, the chief, the old Indian, and the Indian boy; 
Grodefroi and myself on horseback. We went North East from 
twelve o'clock till two; from two to five we went North; and 
finding a pool of water, we took up our lodgings there. The next 
day we continued our route North-North East, being as nearly as 
we could guess in the course of the Miamis river. We endured great 
thirst all this day. About three o'clock we reached the swamps, 
which, by the dryness of the season, might have passed for meadows, 
and not finding any water, about five o'clock we made a hole, two 
feet deep, with our hands, (for we had no kind of tool fit for that use) 
where some tall, broad grass grew; and getting good water, though 
very muddy, we made a fire, and determined to pass the night by 
the side of our little well. We travelled in the swamps the following 
day till half an hour after one o'clock, at which time we came to open 
woods, having found water in two places on our way; but we could 
find none when we wanted to repose ourselves at the close of day. 

We therefore set to work, as the day before, and made a hole four 
feet deep in a place which must be a swamp in the wet season: but 
it was three hours before we got a draught of what I might rather call 
watery mud than muddy water. We were forced from want of water 
to stew a turkey in the fat of a racoon; and I thought I had never 
eaten any thing so delicious, though salt was wanting: but perhaps 
it was hunger which made me think so. We heard four shots fired 
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very near us just before dark; we had a little before discovered 
the tracks of Indians, and they undoubtedly had discovered ours, 
and supposing us friends, fired to let us know where they were« These 
shots alarmed our chief, and he told me that I must leave my horses 
behind. I bid Godefroi drive them to some little distance from us, 
and let them go: accordingly he went towards the place where we 
had left them, as if he intended to do so; but unknown to me 
wisely deferred it till morning, hoping our chief would change his 
mind. This night the chief, seeing me writing by the light of the 
fire, grew jealous, and asked if I was counting the trees. The next 
morning the chief being a Uttle intimidated, instead of going East 
North East, as agreed on the night before, in order to draw near the 
Miamis river, went due North; by which means he led us into the 
most perplexed wood I ever saw. He had my compass, which I 
asked him for and wanted to carry about me, as he very seldom looked 
at it; but this gave great offence, and he told me I might go by 
myself. In short, he was grown captious beyond measure. In order 
to please him, we had put his pack on one of our horses; but we 
were forced to take it off again, as a loaded horse could not force 
its way through the thick wood we were in. I found such a difficulty 
in leading my horse (for it was impossible to ride) through this part 
of the forest, that I called out to the party for God's sake to stop 
till I could see them or I should never see them more : at that time 
I could not be more than fifteen yards behind them. They had 
hurried on in pursuit of a rattle-snake. The chief now told me again 
that I must let my horses go; but Godefroi convinced me that I 
could not reach Detroit without them. I therefore resolved, if he 
persisted, to quit him, to take Godefroi with me, and to kill one of 
my horses for a supply of food, for we had very little ammunition 
left, and no provisions. However the chief grew good-himoLOured 
by Godefroi's management; and as he now thought himself out of 
danger, changed his course, going East North-East. We soon got 
into a fine open wood, where there was room to drive a coach and six. 
Here we halted to refresh ourselves by smoaking our pipes, having 
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nothing to eat, the old Indian who always ranged as wetraveUedon, 
having found no game that morning. As I had not been used to 
smoaking, I desired to have sumach leaves only without tobacco; 
but after a few whiffs I was so giddy that I was forced to desist: 
probably an empty stomach was the chief cause of this unpleasant 
effect of smoaking. Soon after we came into extensive meadows; 
and I was assured that those meadows continue for a hundred and 
fifty miles, being in the winter drowned lands and marshes. By the 
dryness of the season they were now beautiful pastures: and here 
presented itself one of the most delightful prospects I ever beheld; 
all the low groimds being meadow, and without wood, and all the 
high grounds being covered with trees, and appearing like islands; 
the whole scene seemed an Elysium. Here we found good water 
and sat down by it, and made a comfortable meal of what the old 
Indian had killed, after we left our halting-place. We afterwards 
continued our route, and at five o'clock discovering a small rivulet, 
which gave us all, and me in particular, inexpressible pleasure, we 
made a fire by the side of it, and lay there all night. The day following 
we crossed the tracks of a party of men running from the Uttawaw 
villages directly up into the woods, which we imagined to be those 
of the Huron's party who might have lost their way (as it proved.) 
I laughed and joked a good deal with Godefroi on this occasion; 
for when the Huron left us I asked in a sneering manner, "if he 
had any conmiands, in case I should get before him to Detroit:" 
and he answered me in the same tone, "if when you arrive you don't 
find me there, you may safely say that I am gone to the devil/' 
Soon after, to our great joy, we fell into the path leading from the 
Uttawaw villages to Detroit, and struck into a by-path to avoid 
meeting Indians; but unluckily stumbled on that which led from 
the great path to Attawang's village. We met three Hurons on 
horseback, who told us that peace was concluded, that the Uttawaws 
had returned the day before to their villages, and that General Brad- 
street was to be at Cedar Point that night on his way to Sandusky. 
One of these Indians had been present when I was prisoner at At- 
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tawang's village; and though I was dressed like a Canadian, and 
spoke French to Godefroi to prevent discovery, recollected me to 
be the Englishman he had seen there. I gave him a letter from St. 
Vincent to Pondiac which I had promised 'to deliver. They then 
took their leave of us; and as soon as they were out of sight, we 
turned into the great path, and putting our Indians on our horses, 
Godefroi and I walked at a very great rate. We arrived at the 
Pootiwatamy* village at a quarter past three, where I had the 
pleasure of seeing EngUsh colours flying. I wanted to avoid the 
village; but the chief, being very hungry (for we had eat nothing 
that day) fell into a passion, and asked what we were afraid of. He 
knew he ran no risk here. I was a little vexed, and mounting my 
horse bid him follow. I went to the village, where I bought a Uttle 
Indian com and a piece of venison; and then Godefroi and I rode 
on till it was dark, in hopes of reaching Detroit the next day; and 
finding water, made a fire near it and passed the night there, having 
left our feUow-travellers to sleep with the Pootiwatamies; who, 
as none of them knew me, were told by Godefroi that I was gone to 
the country of the Ilinois, and that he growing tired of the journey, 
and wanting to see his children, was on his return home. The next 
morning we set out at the dawn of day; and to save ourselves the 
trouble of making a raft, took the upper road, though the journey 
was much longer that way, hoping to find the river f ordable, in which 
we were not disappointed. We travelled this day a great way, 
and our horses were so much fatigued that they were hardly able to 
carry us towards the dose of the day. We found fresh horse-dung 
on the road, which Godefroi having curiously examined, knew 
that some Indians had just passed that way; and by their tracks 
he was sure they were before us. He therefore made an excuse to 
halt for about an hour, endeavouring to conceal the truth from me; 
but I was no stranger to his real motive. However, about seven 
o'clock we arrived at Detroit; whence I was fifty leagues distant 
when I left the Miamis river and struck into the woods: and by 

*Pottowataiiiie 
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the circuit I was obliged to make to avoid pursuit, I made it at 
least fourscore leagues, or two hundred and forty miles. The Huron 
and his people did not arrive till many days after, and in three di£Perent 
parties. They had lost their way; were obliged to divide them- 
selves into small bodies in order to seek for game; had suffered 
extremely by fatigue and hunger, one having died by the way, 
and all the rest being very ill when they reached Detroit. The 
Huron I imagined would have died. I gave him, as well as all the 
others, all the assistance in my power, but could not help reproaching 
him with his barbarity to me, and reminding him ''that the Great 
Spirit had protected one whom he had abandoned, and punished 
him who had basely deserted his fellow- warrior." Immediately 
after my arrival at Detroit I sent an express to General Bradstreet, 
with an account of my proceedings, and to warn him of the dangerous 
situation he was in, being advanced some miles up the Sandusky 
river, and surrounded with treacherous Indians. The moment he 
received my letter he removed, falling down the river till he reached 
Lake Erie: by this means he disappointed their hopes of surprising 
his army. This army however suffered extremely afterwards, and 
great niunbers were lost in traversing the desert, many of their boats 
having in the night been dashed to pieces against the shore, while 
the soldiers were in their tents. The boats were unfortunately too 
large to be drawn out of the water. The centinels gave the alarm 
on finding the sudden swell of the lake, but after infinite labour, 
from the loss of boats, a large body of men were obliged to attempt 
to reach Fort Niagara by land, many of whom perished. It is 
worthy of remark that, during this violent swell of the waters, soldiers 
stood on the shore with lighted candles, not a breath of wind being 
perceived. This phsenomenon often happens. Another curious 
fact respecting the waters of these lakes is, that they rise for seven 
years and fall for seven years; or in other words, there is a seven 
years' tide. I have read somewhere that the Caspian Sea over- 
flows its banks once in fifteen years. This however, is denied else- 
where. But if the former opinion be really the case, as the American 
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lakes and the Caspian Sea are in parts of the earth almost opposite 
to each other, it might be worth while to enquire whether, when they 
are at the lowest in one place, they are at the highest in that which is 
opposite, or both rise and fall at the same time? 

The Natchez nation, mentioned in the letter to Pondiac, which 
he shewed me, and who were blamed by the rest of the Indian army 
for having fired too soon on the English who were sent to take possession 
of Fort Chartres by way of the Mississippi river, no doubt did it by 
design that the troops might have an opportunity of retreating; 
for the French had formerly endeavoured to extirpate that nation, 
and had nearly succeeded in the undertaking, a small number only 
having escaped the massacre. It is not probable such an action 
could ever be forgiven; especially by savages. This nation have a 
perpetual fire; and two men are appointed to watch it. It has been 
conjectured that their ancestors were deserters from the Mexicans 
who worship the sun* 

The Miamis nation, of whom I have spoken so much, and into 
whose hands I fell after leaving Pondiac's army at the Uttawaw 
villages, are the very people who have lately defeated the Americans 
in three different battles; and when, the last accounts from that 
country reached us, they were encamped on the banks of the Ohio, 
near the falls or cataracts of that river. 

It may not be improper to mention that if I could have completed 
the tour intended, viz., from Detroit to New Orleans, thence to New 
York, and thence to Detroit again, whence I set out, it would have 
been a circuit little short of five thousand miles. 

Detroit, September 25, 1764. 
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AN ORATION 

HISTORY informs us that at Lagado, in Laputa, there was a 
grand academy established, in which there was a display of 
much curious learning. 

"One artist, of a very philosophic taste, was racking his invention 
to make a pin-cushion out of a piece of marble. 

Another had formed an ingenious project to prevent the growth 
of wool upon two young lambs, by a composition of gums, minerals 
and vegetables, applied inwardly, and thus he hoped in a reasonable 
time to propagate the breed of naked sheep throughout the Kingdom. 

A third had contrived a plan to entirely abolish words; and 
this was urged as a great advantage in point of health as well as 
brevity. For it is plain that every word we speak is an injury to 
our lungs, by corrosion, and consequently contributes to the shortening 
of our lives. An expedient was therefore offered, that since words 
were only names for things, it would be more convenient for all men 
to carry about them such things as were necessary to express the 
particular business on which they were to discourse;** and the 
historian adds "that he had often beheld two of these sages almost 
sinking under the weight of their packs, who when they met in the 
streets would lay down their loads, open their sacks, and hold con- 
versation for an hour together; then put up their implements, 
help each other to resume their burdens, and take their leave. 

A fourth appeared with sooty hands and face, his hair and beard 
long, ragged and singed in several places. His clothes, shirt and 
skin were all of the same colour. He had been eight years upon a 
project for extracting sun-beams out of cucumbers, which were to 
be put into vials, hermetically sealed, and let out to warm the air in 
raw inclement summers. He said he did not doubt but that in eight 
years more he should be able to supply the Governor's gardens 
with sunshine at a reasonable rate.*' 
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These Theorists were very patient, industrious and laborious in 
their pursuits — ^had a high reputation for their singular proficiency, 
and were regarded as prodigies in science. The common laborers 
and mechanics were esteemed a different race of beings, and were 
despised for their stupid and old-fashioned manner of acquiring 
property and character. If the enquiry had been made whether 
any of these projects had succeeded, it would have been readily 
answered that they had not; but that they were reasonable — ^their 
principles just — and of course, that they must ultimately produce 
the objects in view. Hitherto no piece of marble had been made 
into a pin-cushion, and few, very few sun-beams had been extracted 
from cucumbers; but what then? Are not all great and noble 
and valuable things accomplished with immense exertion, and with 
an expense of much time? If a farther enquiiy had been made what 
would be the great excellence of marble pin-cushions, or the superior 
advantage of a breed of naked sheep, the answer would have been, 
it is unphilosophical to ask such questions. 

In more modem times we have witnessed projects not unlike 
those of the learned of Laputa, above mentioned. A machine 
called an Automaian^ was not long since constructed. This was 
designed to transport from place to place, by land, any load without 
the aid of horses, oxen, or any other animal. The master was to 
sit at helm, and guide it up hill and down, and over every kind of 
road. This machine was completed, and proved demonstrably 
capable of performing the duties assigned to it, and the only difficulty 
which attended it, and which hath hitherto prevented its universal 
use was, tliai it would not go. — ^Here, if any ignorant fellow had been 
so uncivil, he might have doubted why, if wood und iron were designed 
to go alone and carry a load, the whole herd of oxen, horses and camels 
were created. 

A few years ago the learned insisted that it was grovelling to 
travel either by land or waier^ but that the truly philosophical mode 
was to go by air. Hence, in all parts of the world speculatists were 
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mounted in balloons, with the whole apparatus of living and dying, 
and were flying through the Heavens, to the utter astonishment and 
mortification of those poor illiterate wretches who were doomed to 
tug and sweat on the earth« To be sure this method of travelling was 
somewhat precarious. — ^A flaw of wind, regardless of the principles 
of this machine, might destroy it, or by the giving way of one />/^t2(?5o/>A- 
ical pin, peg or rope, it might be let into the sea, or dashed against a 
rock, and thus its precious contents miserably perish. But doubtless 
reason will in time, provide sufficient checks against all these casual- 
ties. Here again some ''busy body in other men's matters" might 
ask, if it was intended that men should fly through the air, why were 
they not made with feathers and wings, and especially why are there 
so many who are justly called Heavy-moulded men? 

Another class of the Uterati of our age, scorning to travel either on 
the sea, or on the land, or in the air, have constructed a submarine 
boat or diving machine, by which they were constantly groping 
among shark, sturgeon and sea-horses. To say nothing of the hazard 
which these gentlemen encounter of running on rocks or shoals, or 
of being left in the lurch, on the bottom of the sea, by a leak, may we 
not wonder that they were not made with fins and scales, and may 
they not esteem themselves very fortunate that they have hitherto 
escaped being cut up to be made into oil? 

These are a few among many modem inventions. All the principles 
of these various machines are capable of defence, and the inventors 
are all great, and learned, and ingenious men. Yet strange as it 
may seem, the stupid, foolish plodding people of this and other coun- 
tries still keep their oxen and their horses — ^their carriages are still 
made as they were an hundred years ago, and our coasters will still 
go to New- York on the surface of the Sound, instead of sinking to 
the bottom or rising into the clouds — and they still prefer a fair wind 
and tide to the greatest profusion of steam, produced in the most 
scientific manner. 
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This species of enterprise, and this spirit of learning, has entered 
deeply into the business of agriculture. Discoveries have been made 
which have rendered sowing and reaping unnecessary. The plow^ 
harrow, spade, hoe, sickle and scythe have undergone a thorough 
change, on mathematical principles, and the speculative husbandman 
has yearly expected to see the fields covered with grass, and the 
hiUs and vallies with com and wheat, without the clownish exercise 
of labor. With Varlow* on husbandry in his hands, and a complete 
collection of philosophical farming utensils, he has forgotten that by 
the "sweat of his brow he was to eat his bread,*' and is hourly expecting 
to ''reap where he hath not sown, and gather where he hath not 
strawed." — Still here and there an old-fashioned feUow, and New- 
England abounds with them, ''will rise early and set up late, and eat 
the bread of industry; will sow his seed in the morning and in the 
evening withhold not his hand," and is secretly flattering himself 
that this is the surest road ot peace and plenty. 

Hypocrates, Galen and Sydenham have been successively and 
conjointly attacked by the Physicians of the present refined age, and 
the medical learning of ancient times, or even of the last century^ 
pronounced quackery and nonsense. A few years since, if a man were 
attacked with a most violent disease, he was directed to stimulate. 
Stimulants, powerful stimulants, were all the fashion; and instead 
of Apothecaries shops and Lancets, the nurse was directed to the 
brandy-pipe and the gin-case. Thus the Brownonian system had 
superceded all others, and it was proved demonstrably, that the reason 
why the children of men were subject to death was, that they did 
not sufficiently fortify against its attacks, with beef steaks and wine. 
These principles had slain but a few when they were universally 
exploded, and men going into the opposite extreme, were literally 
bled to death; and thus, lest the system should be overcharged, all 
its props were cautiously, but entirely removed. 

At length reason^ unerring reason, appeared, and patients, 
writhed with agonies by the most subduing maladies, were solemnly 
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directed to the Points. Yes, to the Paints^ as the great antidote 
against disease, and the certain restorer of health; and thus it 
was found, to the everlasting contempt of all the learned of the 
faculty of ancient and modem days, that the tnateria medica was 
useless, for that being plus electrified, in one part of the body, and 
minus in the other, was the true radix of every disease, and that 
the sovereign remedy was to restore an equilibrium by an external 
application of brass and steel. 

Yet there are many so bigotted to the customs and practices 
of their ancestors, that they insist on the foolish habit of temperance, 
industry and exercise, and express some doubts respecting the entire 
efficacy of the tractors. 

A more extensive field for the operation of these principles has 
been opened, in the new theories of the education of children. It 
has lately been discovered that the maxim, ''Train up a child in th^ 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it,'* 
is an erroneous translation, and should read thus — ''Let a child wal]( 
in his own way, and when he is old he will be perfect." Volumes 
have been written, and . much time and labor expended, to shew 
that all reproof, restraint and correction, tend directly to extinguish 
the fire of genius, to cripple the faculties and enslave the understand- 
ing. Especially we are told (and the system of education now adopted 
in the great Gallic nursery of arts, is entirely on this plan) that 
the prejudices of education, and an inclination to imitate the example 
of parents and other ancestors, is the great bane of the peace, dignity 
and glory of young men, and that reason will conduct them, if not 
fettered with habits, to the perfection of human nature. Obedience 
to parents is expressly reprobated, and all the tyranny and despotism 
in the world ascribed to parental authority. This sentiment is 
explicitly avowed by Mr. Volney, who is the friend and associate of 
many distinguished men in the United States, and who has, in this 
opinion, shewed that Paul was a fool or knave when he said, "Children 
obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right." 
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If any person, groping in darkness, should object to these sen* 
timents and enquire, how it is possible that children should become 
thus excellent if left entirely to themselves, when the experience of 
ages has been that with great and continued exertions, no such facts 
have existed, it may be replied, the projector of LaptUa had not been 
able in eight years to extract sun-beams from Cucumbers, but he was 
certain it would be done in eight years more. 

We all recollect when these principles began to impress our Collies 
— ^when it was seriously contended that the study of mathematics 
and natural philosophy was ruinous to the health, genius and character 
of a young gentleman — ^That music and painting, and dancing and 
fencing, and speaking French, were the only accomplishments worth 
possessing; and that Latin and Greek were fitted only for stupid 
divines or black-letter-lawyers. An indispensible part of this phil- 
osophical, and polite, and genteel and pretty education was, to travel 
into foreign countries, and there reside long enough to foi^et all the 
early habits of life — ^to forget all domestic connexions — ^to forget 
the school-house where he was first taught his New England primer — 
to forget the old-fashioned meeting-house where he was first led to 
worship God, and especially to forget his native country, and to 
remember only, but remember always and effectually, that he was a 
polished cosmopolite, or citizen of the world. 

The system of morals which has been reared by the care, anxiety 
and wisdom of ages, has, in its turn, been assailed by these Theorists. 
The language of modern reformers to those who venerate ancient 
habits, ancient manners, ancient systems of morals and education, 
is, "O fools, when will ye be wise?" To first shake, and then destroy 
the faith of every man on these interesting subjects, has been attempt- 
ed by many distinguished men, with an industry, labor and per- 
severance which deserved a better cause, and has been for many years 
a prime object of pursuit in that nation which has been the great 
hot-bed of premature and monstrous productions. To particularize 
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on this subject would be impossible, but I cannot forbear to hint 
at a few of those doctrines now strenuously supported. 

That men should love their children precisely according to 
their worth, and that if a neighbor's child be more deserving, it 
should be preferred. 

Hurt men are to regard the general good in all their conduct, 
and of course to break promises, contracts and engagements, or 
perform them, as will conduce to this object. 

That to refuse to l^id a sum of money, when possible, and when 
the appUcant is in need of it, is an act equally criminal with theft 
or robbery, to the same amount. 

If a difficulty should here be started, that men may judge er- 
roneously as to the desert of a neighbor's child — ^the demands of the 
pubUc as to the fulfilment of a promise, or the necessity for the loan 
in the case mentioned, the answer is ready, reason, mighty reason, 
will be an infallible guide. A plain old-fashioned man will say, 
this is indeed a beautiful system, but there appears one difficulty 
attending it, that is, it is made for a race of beings entirely diifferent 
from men. Again, says he — Why for six thousand years the love 
of parents to children has been considered, as the only tie by which 
families have been connected; and families have been considered 
as the strongest band and most powerful cement of society — destroy 
then this affection, and what better than miserable vagabonds will 
be the inhabitants of the earth? — This part of the project really 
strikes me, he adds, like the attempt to propagate the breed of naked 
sheep. Then again, it is quite doubtful whether parents of ordinary 
nerves can, at once, divest themselves of natural affection. — ^Indeed, 
there is a strong analogy between this part of the scheme, and making 
a pin-cushion out of a piece of marble. — But to the cosmopolite, who 
belongs nowhere, is connected with nobody, and who has been from 
his youth progressing to perfection, these sentiments are just, and the 
exercise of them quite feasible. 
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But these modem theories have appeared in their native beauty» 
and shone with the most resplendent lustre, in the science of politico 
We are seriously told that men are to be governed only by reason. 
Instruct men and there will be an end of punishment. It is true^ 
since the world began, not a family, a state or a nation has been, 
on these principles, protected; but this is because reason has not 
been properly exercised. The period now approaches when reason 
unfolds itself — one more hot-^hed will mature it, and then behold the 
glorious harvest! 

But it may be stupidly asked what shall be done in the mean 
time? men are now somewhat imperfect — ^Theft, bui^lary, robbery 
and murder are now and then conmiitted, and it will be some years 
before the perfection of human nature will shield us from these 
evils. This interregnum will be somewhat calamitous. — ^And also, 
is it certain that the commission of crimes has a tendency to refine 
and perfect the perpetrator? These questions never should be 
asked at the close of the eighteenth century. — ^They are manifestly 
too uncivil. 

Again, say modem theories, men are all equal, and of course no 
restraints are imposed by society — ^no distinctions can exist, except to 
gratify the pride of the ambitious^ the cruelty of the despotic. Hence 
it is the plain duty of every individual, to hasten the reign of liberty 
and equality. It is not a novel opinion, that men are by nature 
possessed of equal rights, and that ''God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth," but 'tis somewhat 
doubtful whether every man should be permitted to do as he pleases. 
— Such liberty^ it may be said, is unsafe with men who are not perfect. 
— ^A cosmopolite, to be sure, will not abuse it, because he loves all 
mankind in an equal degree: but the expediency of the general 
principle may be questioned— any opinion of great and leamed men 
in any wise, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

If, however, by liberty and equality is intended the power of 
acting with as much freedom as is consistent with the pubUc safety — 
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another, there is no controversy; but these terms, as now explained, 
advocated and adopted, mean the power of acting without any other 
restraint than reason, and the levelling all distinctions by right or 
wrong, and thus understood, they are of rather too suspicious a char- 
acter for men of ordinary talents to admit. 

But these principles extend still farther — ^their grasp is wider. 
They aim at the actual destruction of every government on earth. 

Kings are the first object of their attack — ^then a nobility — ^then 
commons. 

To prepare the way for the accomplishment of these objects, 
all former systems of thinking and acting must be annihilated, and 
the reign of reason firmly established. 

But it will be enquired, where have these novel theories appeared? 
I answer — They have dawned upon New-England — ^they have glowed 
in the southern states — ^they have burnt in France. We have 
seen a few projectors in Boats, Balloons and Automatons — ^A few 
philosophical farmers — ^A few attempts to propagate the breed of 
naked sheep — and we have at least one Philosopher in the United 
States, who has taken an accurate mensuration of the Manunoth's 
bones — ^made surprising discoveries in the doctrine of vibrating 
pendulums, and astonished the world with the precise gauge and 
dimensions of all the aboriginals in America. 

But in France, for many years, these speculations in agriculture, 
the mechanic arts, education, morals and government, have been 
adopted and pursued. It is there declared and established by law, 
that ancient habits, customs and manners, modes of thinking, reason- 
ing and acting, ought to be ridiculed, despised and rejected, for that 
a totally new order of things has taken place. All those rules of 
action which civilized nations have deemed necessary to their peace 
and happiness, have been declared useless or arbitrary^ unnecessary 
or unjust. The most distinguished treatises on the laws of nations — 
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treatises which have been considered as containing rules admirably 
adapted to the situation of different countries, and therefore of high 
authority, have not only been disregarded, but pubUcly contemned as 
musty, worm-eaten productions. Even that accomplished Cos- 
mopoUte, Mr. Grenet, who came the messenger of peace and science 
to this guilty and deluded people, and who treated us precisely ac- 
cording to those assumed characters, opened his budget with an 
exphcit renunciation of the principles of Puffendorf, Vattel, and 
other writers of that description, and declared that his nation would 
be governed by none of their obsolete maxims. 

Indeed, this learned nation have yielded implicitly to the sen- 
timents of Mr. Volney, Mr. Paine, and Mr. Godwin, in all questions 
of morals and policy; and in all matters of religion there is associated 
with them that learned and pious divine the Bishop of Autun,* who 
had the Cosmopolitism to boast that he had preached twenty years, 
imder an oath, without believing a word which he uttered. 

To aid the estabUshment of these projects, the credulity of the 
present age has become truly astonishing. There appears to be a 
new machinery for the mind, by which its capacity at believing 
certain things is perfect. It is believed that Socrates, and Plato 
and Seneca — ^Bacon, Newton and Locke, and all who lived and died 
prior to the commencement of the French Revolution, were either 
fools or slaves. That in no country but France is there science ovvirtue. 
That the body of the people in England are now groaning under the 
most oppressive bondage and tyranny. That this was precisely 
the case in Holland, Italy and Switzerland, till France introduced 
them to their present happy condition. It is believed by all the 
Cosmopolites in Europe, and by many in America — ^by all genuine 
Jacobins, by many Democrats, by the greater part of the readers 
of the Aurora^ the Argus and the Bee^ and by an innumerable mul- 
titude who don't read at all, that the citizens of these States, and 
particularly of New-England, are miserable, benighted, enslaved 
and wretched dupes; and that the President and his adherents are 

*TaUeyrand 
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in a firm league to injure and destroy them. That our members of 
Congress, and the heads of departments, are bribed with British 
gold, and are exerting all their faculties to forge chains for their 
posterity. That all in any way connected with the government are 
constantly plundering the Treasury — amassing wealth — ^becoming 
independent — and thus establishing an abominable, cruel, wicked, 
despotic and devilish aristocracy, which is to continually enlarge its 
grasp till it shall embrace all the valuable interests of America, and 
leave the people ''destitute, afflicted, tormented." And finally, 
it is believed by many that John Adams has entered into co-partner- 
ship with John Q. Adams, his son, now Minister at Berlin, for the 
express purpose of importing Monarchy, by wholesale, into this 
country. And to increase and perpetuate the stock of the house, 
that the son is to marry one of the daughters of the King of England. 

If you enquire respecting the truth of these things, they cite 
Gallatin, Nicholas and Lyon — ^They quote from the Aurora, the 
Argus and the Bee; and who can doubt these sources of information, 
since the various publications, within a year past, respecting Con- 
necticut, this City, and our College? 

But it may be asked, where is your proof that the sentiments 
and theories which you have been describing, in fact, have an existence? 
Where is your proof. Sir, that the modem Literati are attempting to 
extract sun-beams from Cticumbers — ^to travel without exertion — 
to reap without sowing — ^to educate children to perfection — 
to introduce a new order of things as it respects morals and 
politics, social and civil duties, and to establish this strange species 
of credulity? I reply — ^those who have not yet become Cosmopolites, 
need no proof. They have seen and heard and read these wild 
vagaries, and are therefore satisfied of their existence. As to the 
others, I have only to remark that this same new machinery of the 
mind, by which certain things are believed, necessarily, and by the 
plain axiom that action and reaction are equal, produces absolute 
increduhty as to certain other things, and of course no testimony 
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will have any effect. Thus genuine Jacobins do not believe a word 
published in the Spectator y the Connecticut Journal^ the Connecticut 
Courant, or the Centinel. They do not believe that France has any 
intention to destroy the government of this country — ^They do not 
believe that our ministers at Paris were treated with any n^lect or 
contempt. — ^Indeed some doubt whether Mr. Pinkney ever was in 
France. They do not believe that Italy or Holland or Germany has 
ever been pillaged by the armies of the Republic, or that the path 
of those armies has been marked with any scenes of calamity and 
distress. In short, they do not believe but that the Directory, with 
their associates, are a benevolent society established in that regenerate 
country, for the great purpose of propagating religion and good 
government through the world; and that their armies are their 
missionaries to effect these glorious objects. 

And now my Fellow-Citizens, let me ask, what effects have been 
produced by these theoretic, speculative and delusive principles? 
France has made an experiment with them. Under pretence of 
making men perfect — of establishing perfect Liberty — ^perfect equality 
— and an entirely new order of things, she has become one great 
Bedlam, in which some of the inhabitants are falling into the water, 
some into the fire, some biting and gnashing themselves with their 
teeth, and others beholding these acts, are chanting "Rights of 
Man! Ca-Ira!" 

With the pleasant but deceptive sounds of Liberty and Rights of 
Many on their tongues, they have made an open and violent war 
upon all the valuable interests of society. 

Their own country, Italy, Belgium, Batavia and Switzerland, 
making together the fairest portion of Europe, have been despoiled 
by the arms of these reformers, and they are now plundering the 
wretched Arabs. 

No place has been too sacred for them to defile — ^no right too 
dear for them to invade — ^no property too valuable for them to destroy. 
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They have robbed and plundered, because they could rob and 
plunder. 

They have conquered, not to bless their subjects, but to aggrandize 
the Republic, and gratify a lust of domination. 

There is not a man, woman or child, whom they have attempted 
to render wiser, better or happier. There is not a family, a neighbor- 
hood, a village or a country from which there now ascends to God, 
one act of sincere praise for the establishment of this new order of 
things, among them: but to weep and bewail their condition, is 
the ceaseless employment of millions. 

When their conduct, from any circumstance, in their opinion, 
needed justification, they have resorted to that unmeaning defence, 
''imperious necessity." 

We have seen the treatment of the Republic towards other 
nations — ^we have experienced it towards ourselves. There is no 
man, except the slaves of the creduUty or incredulity, which I have 
mentioned, who doubts but their wish and object is, to destroy our 
government and subject us entirely to their control. 

They have robbed us on the sea, without, law or pretence of law. 

They have declared, by a legislative act, that they will treat us 
as we may be compelled to suffer other ations to treat us. 

They have attempted to influence the election of our great 
officers, and particularly of President and Vice President. 

They have, through their Ministers and other agents, been 
creating a party in this country which has once and again, threatened 
us with the horrors of a civil war, and which has smitten us with a 
disease worse than the plague. 

From the day Mr. Genet landed on this Continent 'tiU the 
poisonous, debauching diplomatic intercourse between us and France 
was prohibited, French emissaries and American Jacobins have 
been constantly plotting and executing treasons against our govern- 
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ment, which according to the laws of every well regulated society, 
would subject the authors to the punishment of death. 

When we have complained, the Directory have, with the most 
pointed abuse or sullen contempt, rejected our complaints. 

One minister has been refused an audience, and three were met 
with a mixture of the most foul and debasing intrigue. 

They demand, in terms, that the speeches of the President 
should be acconunodated to a Directorial ear. Yes, Americans! 
They demand that the speeches of your President, delivered at the 
opening of Congress in conformity to the Constitution, and in which 
it is his duty to declare the state of the Union, should be modified 
and accommodated to the ear of a juggling Directory. 

And why this imperious conduct? — ^Why this insufferable 
insolence? Come thou magnanimous Republic, ''Shew thy strong 
reasons!" — ^Let us hear them! — 

The Republic is great/ Terrible to its enemies/ — Beneficent to its 
friends/ Beneficent to Republicans! Witness the blood and 
groans and universal desolation of Switzerland/ Blood and groans 

AND DESOLATION ARE THE TROPHIES OF THY BENEFICENCE, THOU 
MAGNANIMOUS REPUBLIC. 

But the RepubUc is irresistible to support the rights of man/ — 
She will cause the rights of man every where to be respected/ — Rights 
of Man/ I am astonished that the utterance of those words donH 
blister their tongues. Since the combination against France was 
defeated, she has uniformly been the aggressor, and Europe has 
become one great slaughter-house. Within this period, it is computed 
that more than four millions of people have perished by the revolution, 
and this mighty destruction has been effected in ways, by means 
and under circumstances so afflicting and distressing, that 'tis hardly 
possible to conceive how four millions of people could have perished 
with more infamy to the Republic. 

But the Directory proclaim. Liberty and Equality. Liberty 
and Equality/ — ^Was the earth ever before insulted with such mockeiy ! 
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— ^The Directory, each of whom assumes a haughtiness, and appears 
with a pomp and splendor unequalled by any potentate in Europe, 
insult the world by the pretence of establishing Liberty and Equality t 

But they ''have opened prisons and bastiles, given freedom to 
the miserable captive, broken down the images of idolatry, and driven 
error and superstition from the earth/' That they have unloosed 
bands is not denied — ^that they have destroyed the strongest ligaments 
by which individuals and societies were connected, is not denied, 
but that the cause of genuine liberty is promoted, I do deny. Is 
there a single country in Europe, in which their arms have triumphed, 
less oppressed, or less wretched now than ten years ago? 

That they have driven men from one species of error and super- 
stition to another, is agreed. But what consolation is it to the wretch- 
ed worshippers of stones to forget these gods, and adore reason, 
fortitude and virtue? 

If they found in Egypt those who were bowing down to anions 
and leekSj have they rendered them any essential service, by telling 
them henceforth to believe in the liberty and equality of man — ^in 
the perfectability of human nature, and in the eternal sleep of death? 
Paul, whose character they so heartily despise, acted a much more 
civil and kind, (not to say Christian) part. He found an altar 
among the Athenians, inscribed "To the Unknown God;'' and behold- 
ing their devotions, cried, "Whom therefore, ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you." Let the advocates for the reformation in 
religion, which this nation are effecting, compare the plain and 
unadorned account of Paul's Grod, with the address of the French 
Apostle, Buonaparte, to the ignorant Egyptians. "There is no Grod 
but God. He has no son or associate in his kingdom.** 

But 'tis said, these mighty events, which now astonish the 
world, are in exact conformity to the will of Heaven. What do the 
asserters of this proposition mean? That 'tis, in itself, right, and 
therefore agreeable to the will of Heaven, for one nation to destroy 
the government of another, be that government ever so bad? — ^If 
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they mean this, I answer directly, the proposition is false. All 
writers on the laws of nations, without an exception, teach a directly 
opposite doctrine. Nay, this principle would place France above 
reproach. — ^It would give her the ground she has assumed, viz. 
That power is the only rule of action. This is her creed. — ^This her 
friends, (I have, once and again heard them) declare to be her standard. 
And what is this but a principle which has ever been the single rule 
of conduct in Hell! — 

But 'tis said, these events tend directly to ful£Q a great plan for 
the good of the Universe. Do these apologists for Frenchmen 
mean, that the Directory, and their subordinates, are commissioned 
by God to destroy all the governments on earth? If they mean this, 
I beg them to shew, first, that they are the privy counsellors oi 
Heaven; and secondly, that such commissions have actually 
issued. But do they mean that these horrid acts of plunder, treachery 
and murder are under the divine control, and therefore we must 
acquiesce and rejoice? If they mean this, I congratulate them on 
their resignation, and wish that it may increase, tiU it produces a 
spirit of reconciliation to our own government. But is it a just 
principle, that we are to be thankful for all events, because they are 
under the divine control? I think the friends of this new theoiy 
should praise God for all the evil and misery which men conunit, 
and suffer, and they will be entitled, then, to the credit of being 
consistent. 

But is it meant that these events will produce good, and there- 
fore are the subject of rejoicing? — ^Thunder and lightning, volcanos 
and earthquakes, pestilence and famine, which affrighten, astonish 
and destroy y may produce good! The fire and plague, of 1665 and 
1666, which desolated the first city in the world, probably, have 
been followed with salutary consequences! But what assembly 
ever yet seriously engaged in mutual congratulation, that the 
pestilence was slaying its thousands, or that millions of old and 
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young, innocent and guilty, were consumed by a conflagration, or 
swallowed up by an earthquake? 

Nay, there was a murder once committed on Mount Calvary, 
which has produced all the good in the universe. Who has yet been 
found to applaud these murderers? — Mark the diflference, in the 
conduct of Heaven, at the birth and death of the Saviour* At the 
one, "all the sons of God shouted for joy.'* At the 
other, in direct disapprobation thereof, the Heavens were veiled in 
darkness, and the earth shook to its centre! ^ 

If many of our countrymen approve the measures of France, / 
and applaud them in their mad career of domination, I speak with \ 
confidence, the body of our citizens entertain different opinions. 
Such will cordially join in protecting our government, and in support- 
ing an energetic administration. They will, particularly as a mean 
to accomplish this object, and the only one I shall now urge, dis- 
countenance that unparalleled abuse of all those to whom is entrusted 
the management of our national interests, which is now so prevalent. 

Not a man, tho' his private character were like tried gold, has 
escaped the most malignant censure. — ^The President, each head of 
department, each member of the Legislatiure, and every other man 
who supports the administration, is daily charged with the most 
vile and degrading crimes. They are openly vilified, as parties to 
a conspiracy against the peace, the dignity, and the happiness of 
the United States. 

And who are these reformers, that exhibit these charges? — ^Are 
they the virtuous, meek, unspotted and holy of the earth? 

Who are these thus reproached? They are your neighbors, 
chosen to protect your interests. — What is their object? Wealth? — 
If so, they are miserably employed. There is not a man among them 
who can, wth the utmost economy, secure as much money as himdreds 
of merchants, lawyers, physicians, masters of vessels, and farmers, 
annually make by their various pursuits. 
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But alas! they wish to enslave us. Is this their character in 
private life? Have they not, with you, houses and lands, character 
and liberty to defend? — ^Have they not wives and children, whose 
happiness is near their hearts? — ^And do they, indeed, labour and toil 
to forge chains and fetters for their children, and children's children, 
that their names and memories may go down to futm-e generations 
covered with the bitterest curses? 

I have made these observations, my Fellow-Citizens, that we 
may, on this anniversary of our National existence, a day which I 
hope may be kept sacred to that solemn employment, contemplate 
the labours, the exertions and the characters of those venerable men 
who founded, and have hitherto, protected this nation. I wish them 
to be seen, and compared with the speculating theorists and mush- 
room politicians of this age of reason. 

It is now less than two hundred years, since the first settlement 
of white people was eflfected, in these United States; less than one 
hundred and eighty, since the first settlement was made in New- 
England, and less than one hundred and seventy, since the first 
settlement was made in Connecticut. . The place where we are now 
assembled was then a wild waste. Instead of cultivated fields, 
dens and caves. Instead of a flourishing city, huts and wigwams. 
Instead of polite, benevolent, and learned citizens, a horde of savages. 
Instead of a seat of science, full of young men qualifying to adorn 
and bless their country, here was only taught the art of tormenting 
ingeniously^ and here were only heard the groans of the dying. 

What is here said of New-Haven may, with little variation, be 
said of all New-England, and of many other parts of the United 
States. 

We have now upwards of four millions of inhabitants, cultivating 
a fertile country, and engaged in a commerce, with 876,000 tons of 
shipping, and second only to that of Gfeat Britian. 

How has this mighty change been eflfected? — Was it by magic? 
By supernatural aid? or was it by ingenious theories in morak, 
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economics and government? My Fellow-Citizens, it was accomplished 
by the industry, the labour, the perseverance, the sufferings and 
virtues of those men from whom we glory in being descended*. 

These venerable men spent no time in extracting sun-beams from 
cucumbers — ^in writing letters to Mazzei, or perplexing the world 
with the jargon of the perfectability of human natiure. 

They and their illustrious descendants pursued directly, and by 
those means which always will succeed, for they always have succeed- 
ed, those which common sense dictate, the erection and support 
of good government and good morals. To effect these great objects 
they stood like monuments, with their wives, their children, and their 
lives in their hands. — They fought — ^they bled — ^they died. — ^At 
this expence of ease, happiness and life, they made estabUshments for 
posterity — ^they protected them against savages — ^they cemented 
them with their blood — ^they delivered them to us as a sacred deposit, 
and if we suffer them to be destroyed by the tinselled refinements 
of this age, we shall deserve the reproaches, with which impartial 
justice will cover such a pusillanimous race. 

Look particularly at the various complaints, remonstrances 
and petitions made by these States, on various occasions, from the 
first settlement of this country to the 4th of July 1776, and compare 
them with the state papers of the great RepubUc. In the one you will 
see the plain, pointed language of injured innocence, demanding 
redress — ^in the other, the sly, wily, ambiguous, chameleon dialect of 
Jesuits, curiously wrought up to mean everything and nothing, by 
a set of mountebank politicians, headed by a perjured Bishop of 
Autun. 

At this day there exist two parties in these United States. At 
the head of one are Washington, Adams and Ellsworth. — ^The object 
of this party is to protect and defend the government from that 
destruction with which they believe it threatened, by its enemies. 



*See Trumbull's History of Connecticut a book which ought to be m every family. 
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To preserve and transmit to posterity those establishments which 
they believe important to the happiness of society. 

At the head of the other, is the gentleman who drank toasts at 
Fredericksburgh in May 1798, in direct contempt of our government, 
who wrote the letter to Mazzei, with Gallatin and Nicholas, and 
Lyon^ and to grace the company they shine, with the borrowed lustre 
of Talleyrand, that dissembler to God and Man. The object of this 
party is to destroy ancient systems — ancient habits — ancient customs 
— to introduce a new liberty, new equality, new rights of man, new 
modes of education, and a new order of things. 

Let them meet and make a full, fair, and perfect exposition of 
their principles — ^their objects, and the means by which they are to 
be accomplished — ^And let there be present at this display, the de- 
parted spirits of Davenport, Hooker, Winthrop, Wolcott, Hopkins, 
Haynes and Heaton, and let there also appear a Lawrence, a Warren, 
a Mercer, and a Wooster, and to which of these parties would they 
give their blessing? — ^For which of these causes, if it were possible 
to bleed and die again in the cause of America, would the beloved 
Warren again bleed and die? 
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